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Prayer 
for the 
Nation 


O Lord, within whose wise design 
The nations rise and fall, 

Beneath whose laws the peoples move, 
Whose love envelops all; 

Defend, we pray, our native land 
From every threatening ill, 

And may her people be alert 


To love and do Thy will. 

We offer thanks for sprouting grain 
And every fruitful bough, 

For cattle on a thousand hills, 
And sod beneath the plough; 

For wealth of forest, mine and sea, 
For fruit and meat and bread 

On which in goodly plenitude 
Thy people have been fed. 


We thank Thee, too, for every means 
By which the people work, 

For belching stack and turning wheels, 
For farmer, laborer, clerk; 

For traffic on land, sea, and air, 
For factory, mine, and store, 

And all the complex industries 
That stretch from shore to shore. 


Accept, O Lord, our gratitude 
For wealth of minds and hearts, 

The food that is not bread alone, 
Our literature and arts, 

The poetry in word and stone, 
Creativeness set free— 

Not license—but the liberty 
That finds itself in Thee. 
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O Lord of All, wl.ose only bounds 
Are limits set by Thee, 

Give us the will to do the right, 
Self-disciplined and free; 

We thank Thee for the heritage 
Of faith and liberty 

Our fathers have bestowed on us— 
Lord, make us strong and free! 


We pray for those who rule our land 
On sufferance from Thee; 

Uphold their hands in every good 
And give them grace to see 

Those nations only can be strong 
Which stand for truth and right, 

And grant our leaders, great and small, 


Thy guidance, Lord of Light. 


Forgive us, Lord, for foolish pride 
That boasts of future days 

And puts its trust in wealth and arms, 
Or a slogan’s empty phrase; 

Preserve us, Lord, from greed and fraud, 
From indulgences worn thin; 

Have mercy on an erring race, 
Forgive a nation’s sin. 


O Christ, whose life and death have taught 
That love is victory, 

May love pervade our social scene 
That men may brothers be; 

And rid our land of prejudice, 
Of poverty and crime; 

Through prayer and service may we glimpse 
Thy Kingdom in our time. 


Lord God, we pray for other lands 
Beneath the heaven’s blue, 
And for the varied peoples there 
Who are Thy children too; 
Whose hopes and fears are like our own, 
Who join in prayerful plea 
That in Thy peace the nations may 
United be in Thee. 
HENRY MAHLER 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Historic St. John’s Episcopal Church, Richmond, Virginia, where Patrick Henry said, 
“Give me liberty or give me death!’’ Photo by Louis C. Williams. 
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By JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Secretary of State . 
United States of America 


our church. To me this church is richer in 
memories than any other earthly spot. My 
father preached here for sixteen years and radiated 
a spiritual influence that is still felt here, and else- 
where, as I have learned in my travels about the 
world. Our family life revolved around this church. 
Before me is the pew in which we sat three times 
on Sunday and frequently during weekday evenings. 
At times the church services seemed overlong and 
overfrequent. But through them I was taught of 
the two great commandments, love of God and 
love of fellow man. Ordained ministers are uniquely 
qualified to deal with the relations of man to God. 
But laymen, who have to deal with national and 
international problems, are perhaps qualified to 
make some observations on the relations of man to 
fellow man. 
Our American political institutions are what they 
are because our founders were deeply religious peo- 
le. As soon as a community was founded, a church 
was built. Also, wherever a community was 
founded, its members developed practices and ways 
of life which reflected their belief that there is a 
God; that He is the Author of a moral law which 
all can know and should obey; that He imparts to 
each human being a spiritual dignity and worth 
which all should respect. Our founders sought to 
reflect these truths in their political institutions, 
seeking thus that God’s will should be done on 
earth. 
The Bill of Rights puts into our supreme law the 
concept of the Declaration of Independence that all 
men are endowed by their Creator with “certain 


Te is the rsoth anniversary of the founding of 
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inalienable Rights.” Our Constitution says, in un- 
mistakable terms, that men, even in the guise of 
government, cannot lawfully deny other men their 
fundamental rights and freedoms. 

From the beginning of our nation, those who 
made its laws and system of justice looked upon 
them as means to assure what seemed just and right. 
Thus we became heirs to a noble heritage. 


Bm NEED TO REVITALIZE THE WORDS 


WE must, however, remember that that 
heritage is not inexhaustible. Our institutions of 
freedom will not survive unless they are constantly 
replenished by the faith that gave them birth. 

General Washington, in his Farewell Address, 
pointed out that morality and religion are the two 
pillars of our society. He went on to say that mo- 
rality cannot be maintained without religion. 
“Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of re- 
ligious principle.” 

Arnold Toynbee, the great student of civiliza- 
tions, has recently pointed out that the political and 
social practices of our civilization derive from their 
Christian content, and, he says, they will not long 
survive unless they are replenished by that faith. 
His profound study convinces him that “practice 
unsupported by belief is a wasting asset.” 

Many other nations have modeled their constitu- 
tions after ours. But they have not obtained the 
same results unless there was a faith to vitalize the 
words. 


THE TERRIBLE THINGS that are happening in some parts 
of the world are due to the fact that political and social 
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practices have been separated from spiritual content. 

That separation is almost total in the Soviet Com- 
munist world. There the rulers hold a materialistic 
creed which denies the existence of moral law. It de- 
nies that men are spiritual beings. It denies that there 
are any such things as eternal verities. 

As a result the Soviet institutions treat human beings 
as primarily important from the standpoint of how 
much they can be made to produce for the glorifica- 
tion of the state. Labor is essentially slave labor, work- 
ing to build up the military and material might of the 
state, so that those who rule can assert ever greater and 
more frightening power. 

Such conditions repel us. But it is important to un- 
derstand what causes those conditions. It is irreligion. 
If ever the political forces in this country became irre- 
ligious, our institutions would change. The change 
might come about slowly, but it would come surely. 
Institutions born of faith will inevitably change unless 
they are constantly nurtured by faith. 


B THE POWER OF MORAL FORCES 


IT may be asked, may not aggressive material 
forces prevail unless met by materialism? It sometimes 
seems that material power is sO potent that it should be 
sought at any price, even at the sacrifice of spiritual 
values. Always, however, in the past those who took 
that path have met disaster. Material aggression often 
is formidable. It is dynamic, and we must admit that 
the dynamic usually prevails over the static. 

But it is gross error to assume that material forces 
have a monopoly of dynamism. Moral forces too are 
mighty. Christians, to be sure, do not believe in invok- 
ing brute power to secure their ends. But that does not 
mean that they have no ends or that they have no means 
of getting there. Christians are not negative, supine 
people. 

Jesus told the disciples to go out into all the world 
and to preach the Gospel to all the nations. Any nation 
which bases its institutions on Christian principles can- 
not but be a dynamic nation. 

Our forebears felt keenly that this nation had a mis- 
sion to perform. In the opening paragraph of the Fed- 
eralist Papers it is said that “it seems to have been re- 
served to the people of this country, by their conduct 
and example,” to show the way to political freedom. 

Our Declaration of Independence meant, as Lincoln 
said, “liberty, not alone to the people of this country 
but hope for the world for all future time. It was that 
which gave promise that in due time the weight should 
be lifted from the shoulders of all men and that all 
should have an equal chance.” 


Bb THE GREAT AMERICAN EXPERIMENT 


WHAT our forebears did became known as 
“the Great American Experiment.” They created here 
a society of material, intellectual, and spiritual richness 
the like of which the world had never known. It was 








not selfishly designed, but for ourselves and others. 
We sought through conduct, example, and influence to 
promote everywhere the cause of human freedom. 

Through missionaries, physicians, educators, and 
merchants, the American people carried their ideas 
and ideals to others. They availed themselves of every 
opportunity to spread their gospel of freedom, their 
good news, throughout the world. ee 

That performance so caught the imagination of the 
peoples of the world that everywhere men wanted for 
themselves a political freedom which could bear such 
fruits. 

The despotisms of the last century faded away 
largely under the influence of that conduct and exam- 
ple. There is no despotism in the world which can 
stand up against the impact of such a gospel. That needs 
to be remembered today. Our best reliance is not more 
and bigger bombs but a way of life which reflects re- 
ligious faith. 


® FAITH AND THE ATOMIC AGE 


DO our people still have that faith which in the 
past made our nation truly great and which we need 
today? That is the ultimate testing of our time. Ad- 
mittedly some have come to think primarily in material 
terms. They calculate the atomic stockpiles, the bomb- 
ers, the tanks, the standing armies of the various na- 
tions and seem to assume that the victory will go to 
whichever is shown by these scales to have the greater 
weight of armament. 

Unfortunately under present conditions we do need 
to have a strong military establishment. We are op- 
posed by those who respect only visible strength and 
who are tempted to encroach where there seems to 
be material weakness. Therefore, without military 
strength, we could not expect to deter aggression 
which, even though it would ultimately fail, would in 
the process cause immense misery and loss. But your 
government does not put its faith primarily in material 
things. 

The greatest weakness of our opponents is that they 
are professed materialists. They have forcibly extended 
their rule over some 800 million people, a third of the 
people of the world. They are seeking to make these 
people into a pliant, physical mass which completely 
conforms to the will of the rulers. 





“Our best reliance is not more 
and bigger bombs but a way of 
life which reflects religious faith.”’ 

—Dulles. 
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President Eisenhower as he opened a campaign of the Religion in 
American Life program. The RIAL program is supported by 23 
religious bodies. 


But these people are religious people and they are 
patriotic people. They have shown that over the cen- 
turies. We believe that the Soviet rulers are attempt- 
ing the impossible when they attempt to subject such 
people to their materialistic and repressive rule. We 
believe that the subject peoples have faith and hopes 
which cannot indefinitely be suppressed. 


& PUTTING FIRST THINGS FIRST 

THE President, the Cabinent, and the Con- 
gress all recognize the priority of spiritual forces. We 
do not intend to turn this nation into a purely material 
fortress and to suppress the freedom of thought and 
expression of the inmates, so that our people would 
more and more assume the likeness of that which 
threatens and which we hate. 

There are a few within this nation who do not share 
that viewpoint. They honestly feel that the danger is 
so great and of such a kind that we must give an ab- 
solute priority to material efforts. There are others 
who honestly feel that the danger is so imminent that 
we should impose uniformity of thought, or at least 
of expression, abolishing diversity and tolerance within 
our nation and within our alliances. 

Such points of view, while often heard, represent a 
small minority. Certainly there is some confusion of 
thinking, which needs to be dispelled. But I believe 
that the great majority of the American people and of 
their representatives in government still accept the 
words of the prophet: “Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 


> FAITH IS CONTAGIOUS 


HOW shall we surely become infused with 
that spirit? That is my concluding concern. 
There is no mystery about that. The way to get 
faith is to expose oneself to the faith of others. It is 
not only diseases that are contagious. 


Faith is contagious. A strong faith, rooted in fact and in 
reason, inevitably spreads if contacts are provided. If, there- 
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fore, we want spiritual strength, we must maintain contact 
with those who have it and with those who have had it. 


That is above all the task of our churches. The Bible 
is the greatest book because, as Paul pointed out to the 
Hebrews, it is a story of faith. It recounts lapses from 
faith and their consequences and revival and restora- 
tion of faith. Most of all, it is a story of men who lived 
by faith and died in faith, bequeathing it to successors 
who molded it into something finer, truer, and more 
worthy. 

Our American history, like Hebrew history, is also 
rich in the story of men who through faith wrought 
mightily. 

In earlier days our homes, schools, and colleges were 
largely consecrated to the development of faith. They 
were places of prayer and of Bible reading. Parents and 
teachers told daily the story of those who had gone 
before and who had lived by faith. 


> THE BURDEN OF THE CHURCHES 


TODAY our schools and colleges and, I am 
afraid, our homes largely omit this study in faith. That 
throws a heavier burden on our churches. They today 
provide the principal means of drawing together the 
men, women, and children of our land and of bringing 
to them knowledge of the faith of those who have gone 
before, so that today’s faith is a contagious and vital 
force. 

As our churches, synagogues, and other places of 
worship thus carry an ever greater share of vital re- 
sponsibility, they should be strongly supported by all 
our citizens, for they all profit from the institutions 
which faith inspires. 

Sometimes we feel that we are indeed compassed 
about by a great cloud of witnesses. Each of us knows 
that, in terms of loved ones who have gone before. 
We know it as we have heard read the great Book of 
Faith and as we are taught the lessons drawn from the 
story of the great prophets and disciples of the past. 

Let us maintain spiritual communion with them. Let 
us draw faith and inspiration from their lives. Let us 
act as we know they would want us to act. Then we, 
in our turn, will run with steadfastness the course that 
is set before us. Then we, in our turn, will play worth- 
ily our part in keeping alight the flame of freedom. 


&> FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 


OUR fathers have left us a rich spiritual legacy. 
Surely it is our duty not to squander it but to leave it 
replenished so that we, in our generation, may be- 
queath to those who come after us a tradition as noble 
as was left to us. 

A church spire is symbolic. It points upward to the 
Power above us, from which we derive our spiritual 
strength. It marks a building as a place where we can 
gather for a communion that renews our faith. 

Let us be ever thankful for the church of our fore- 
bears, remembering those who founded it. Let us re- 
member also those who during the succeeding decades 
maintained it, enlarged it, beautified it, and enriched 
it with their Christian labors. Let us dedicate ourselves 
to follow in their way. END 














We Pledge Allegzance... 


“ 


E PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE” to the 
United States of America, a nation created by the 
people, who ordained and established a Constitution 
in 1787 to guarantee that the rights of free men 
would be preserved. So long as the Constitution 
stands, it will insure to us such basic rights and 
privileges as: 


1. Freedom of religion. 

2. Freedom of communication in all its forms, by 
speech, press, radio, television, motion pictures, 
and consequently, freedom of education. 

3. Freedom to assemble and discuss all matters of 
common concern. 

4. Freedom to petition government for redress of 

grievances. 

. Freedom from cruel and unusual punishment. 

Privilege of the writ of habeas corpus to prevent 
unlawful imprisonment. 

Freedom from ex post facto laws, to prevent 
punishment for acts which were lawful when 
committed. 

. Freedom from slavery or involuntary servitude 

except as punishment for crime. 
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9. Freedom from having soldiers “quartered” in a 
person’s home. 

10. Freedom from searches of homes or seizure of 
property except upon search warrants issued 
by a judge upon oath or affirmation showing 
probable cause that a crime has been com- 
mitted. 

11. Right not to be put in double jeopardy, or to be 
compelled to be a witness against one’s self in 
a criminal case. 

12. Right not to have property taken for public use 
without just compensation. 

13. In criminal cases, the right to a speedy and pub- 
lic trial where the crime was committed, to be 
informed of the accusation, to be confronted 
by adverse witnesses, to have compulsory 
process for obtaining favorable witnesses, and 
to have the assistance of counsel for defense. 

14. The right to vote and the privilege of serving on 
juries and of holding public office when se- 
lected for such services. 

15. The right not to be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, or to be 
denied the equal protection of the law. 




















These rights and privileges were 
obtained for us by people who knew 
what it meant mot to have them. They 
__ understood that only by eternal vigi- 
| lance, by deliberately disciplining 
themselves to play fair and square in 
their own conduct and in their rela- 
tions with others, could we hope or 
expect to keep such freedoms and to 
enjoy such rights and privileges. 

We who have received these bene- 
fits—not by paying for them, but like 


War hero. 


gifts or bequests from a rich uncle— 
are likely to take them for granted. 
Unless we are willing to carry our 
share of the load, this government of 
ours cannot survive, but will go the 
way of great nations in the past. 


The important thing to know is that 
governments of the people, by the people, 
and for the people will inevitably perish 
from the earth unless the people are 
willing to govern themselves. 


From NEA Journal. 


Ten-year-old Revere Little, a lineal descendant of Paul Revere, carries two 
signal lanterns to the 175-foot tower of Old North Church in Boston prior to 
services marking the 170th anniversary of the famous ride by the Revolutionary 
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Has a Christian 
responsibility 
for POLITICS? 













By FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 


Attorney and Churchman 
Virginia 


Tie oruer pay 1 was looking through 
a Congressional Directory to secure some informa- 
tion. There‘ are more than a hundred members of 
the United States House of Representatives and two 
dozen senators from twelve Southern states. How 
many of these do you suppose listed themselves as 
Presbyterians? Of course there may have been 
Presbyterians who preferred not to list their re- 
ligious affiliation, but I could find only one senator 
and two representatives from all the Southern states 
who were listed as Presbyterians in this particular 
Directory. 

The proportion of Presbyterians to the total 
population would lead one to expect at least seven 
or eight Southern Presbyterians in the House of 
Representatives. And if one takes into account the 
educational advantages which most Presbyterians 
have enjoyed and the part many of them have 
played in the South’s recent industrial and commer- 
cial development, one would expect to find fifteen 
or twenty Presbyterians in the House. The fact that 
only two are listed can only be explained by the in- 
iow nina of Presbyterians generally to their re- 
sponsibility as Christians for influencing the course 
of political events. 


THIS WAS NOT true of the founders of our 
Church. John Calvin and John Knox, more than 
any other of the great reformers, believed that 
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John Witherspoon, a Presbyterian, was a member of the Continental Congress and the 
only minister to sign the Declaration of Independence. 


Christians had a special responsibility 
for seeking and doing the will of God 
in the political affairs of their day. 
For more than two hundred years 
this conviction continued to be a char- 
acteristic feature of our Church. The 
American War of Independence was 
referred to in London as the “Presby- 
terian Rebellion” in the colonies. The 
great Presbyterian leader, John With- 
erspoon, President of Princeton, was 
the only clergyman who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. James 
Madison, author of our Federal Con- 
stitution, was trained by Witherspoon 
at Princeton. And through these men 
and others the Presbyterian Church 
gave its form of government to the 
government of the United States. The 
structure and procedures of our repre- 
sentative system of American govern- 
ment were taken directly from the 


structure and procedures of the gov- 
ernment of the Presbyterian Church. 

The plain fact is that if the govern- 
ment of our Republic is to continue to 
function as the Founding Fathers in- 
tended, Presbyterians had better be- 
gin to interest themselves once more 
in public affairs. 


DURING THE PAST hundred 
and fifty years, for various historic 
and theological reasons, we Presby- 


terians have lost the sense of political 
vocation that our fathers had in the 
days of Knox and Calvin or in the 
days of Witherspoon and Madison. 

This loss of our sense of responsi- 
bility as Christians for political af- 
fairs is due in part to a misunderstand- 
ing of the meaning of separation of 
Church and State as provided in the 
First Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. The First Amendment pro- 
vides that “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

All of us believe in complete ad- 
ministrative separation of Church and 
State. The State has no authority to 
regulate the administration of any 
Church, nor has any Church author- 
ity to regulate the administration of 
civil government. This administrative 
separation is the guarantee of our 
religious liberty. 

But nothing could be further from 
the truth than to conclude that the 
First Amendment was intended to dis- 
courage Christians from feeling any 
responsibility for public affairs. On 
the contrary the First Amendment 
goes on to say that Congress can never 
prohibit the free exercise of religion. 
In other words the Constitution also 
guarantees to Christians freedom to 
“exercise their religion” in every walk 
of life, including politics and govern- 
ment. 


SO WHEN SOMEBODY says, 
“The church has nothing to do with 
politics,” the answer is first an em- 
phatic “Yes” and then an equally em- 
phatic “No.” The Church certainly 
has nothing to do with politics in the 
sense that a Church as a Church 
should issue a political platform, run 
a candidate for public office, or iden- 
tify itself with one party as over 
against another party. Having ad- 
mitted all this a Christian must then 
go on to say with all the emphasis at 
his command, that Christians, because 


“We Presbyterians have lost the sense of 
political vocation that our fathers had in 
the days of Knox and Calvin or in the 
days of Witherspoon and Madison.” 
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they are Christians have more respon- 
sibility than any other group of citi- 
zens for performing their duties as 
citizens and for taking as active a part 
as they can in the politics of their 
community, state, and nation. 

It is shocking to realize how few 
Christians understand this elemental 
fact about the meaning of the Chris- 
tian way of life. The minister of a 
large church in Richmond, Virginia, 
told me the other day that he had 
made a check and only 25 per cent of 
his members voted. Think of it! Three 
quarters of his members do not vote. 
If there is corruption in government, 
if America is unable to provide the 
moral leadership for the free world 
which the hour requires, if we as a 
nation seem to be missing our rendez- 
vous with destiny—who is to blame? 

First of all we Christians are to 
blame. It is we who have allowed the 
field to go by default. It is we who, 
by our irresponsibility and indiffer- 
ence, have created a moral vacuum in 
public life which has been too often 
filled by the forces of greed, mate- 
rialism, and corruption. 


THE TREE OF LIBERTY can 
only grow in a soil enriched by Chris- 
tian faith. If there are signs of blight 
on the tree, it is because you and I 
are not, by the exercise of our faith, 
enriching the soil out of which the 
tree grows. 

Why must we exercise our faith in 
the field of politics and government? 
The Christian is bound to do so be- 
cause the moment he becomes a Chris- 
tian he becomes a citizen of two 
worlds. On the one hand he continues 
to be a citizen of the United States of 
America. On the other hand he is at 
the same time by faith a citizen of the 
Kingdom of God. My citizenship in 
the Kingdom of God does not begin 
at death. It begins here and now—in 
Virginia, in Georgia, in Mississippi— 
wherever I live and work, And my 
citizenship in the Kingdom of God 
determines what kind of American I 
try to be and what kind of Virginian 
I try to be. 

My supreme loyalty is to God’s 
Kingdom and His righteousness, and 
this determines the character of all 
my other loyalties. 

‘However, the rules, procedures, and 
values of the Kingdom are very dif- 
ferent from the rules, procedures, and 
values conventionally employed by 
selfish and greedy men in their pur- 
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Francis Makemie (left, with Bible in hand) witnessed unflinchingly. before civil courts 
for religious freedom. He was moderator of first presbytery. 


suit of political power. Consequently, 
for the Christian who is aware of his 
responsibility for political affairs there 
is bound to be continuous tension be- 
tween what he knows he ought to 
try to do and what he knows he can 
do in this imperfect and sinful world. 


TIMID souts seek relief 
from this tension by a theology of 
escapism—that the Christian life is 
flight from the world. Those who 
console themselves in this way end 
by denying that this is God’s world 
and that God is at work in His world. 

The Calvinist affirms the very op- 
posite. He declares that the Christian 
life is not only not flight from the 
world, but that it means assumption 
of responsibility in this world. Fur- 
ther, he believes that God is calling 
us Southern Presbyterians to awake 
from our slumbers and embark upon 
a great mission—the mission of evan- 
gelizing the political life and practices 
of America. 

To each one of us in this decisive 
hour of human history comes the call 
to do our utmost—each in his own 
way—to mold the social forces of our 
time more according to the will of 
God. If we fail in this, we have failed 
in our witness. If we fail in this, 
America will fail in the task which 


our fathers believed that God in His 
providence intended her to undertake 
for the welfare of mankind. 

To be a Christian means to assume 

responsibility in this world. But what 
does that mean for me as far as prac- 
tical politics are concerned? 
1, First of all, it means that a Chris- 
tian, just because he is a Christian, will 
want to be well informed about the 
political issues that are before his com- 
munity, his state and his nation. To 
secure accurate information he will @ 
consult his friends who may know 
more than he does, and he will read 
factual reports whenever they are 
available as well as the arguments 
being advanced by both sides to any 
given controversy. 

The difficulty of getting reliable 
facts is enormous. Years ago it was 
hoped that with the further develop- 
ment of media of mass communica- 
tion (press, radio, TV, etc.) it would 
be much easier for the average citizen 
to get at the truth. Exactly the oppo- 
site seems to have happened. In some 
states the press has become more and 
more a propaganda agency for the 
interests of its owners, and though 
radio commentators present different 
points of view the average citizen has 
no way of checking on the accuracy 
of the information (See page 20) 
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I was glad I could report 


PROGRESS 


Has America moved forward in 


race relations in the past fifteen 


years? Here an eminent American 
Negro educator presents one of the 
most objective answers we have 


ever read—tThe Editor. 


NOTE: This article was written before the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court 


regarding segregation. 


By BENJAMIN E. MAYS 


President of Morehouse College 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Sone 1936 I have been 
out of the United States ten times 
attending some world conference, un- 
der the auspices of the churches or 
the YMCA. When I left the United 
States in November of 1936, for India, 
I said to myself, “For the first time in 
my life, I will leave the question of 
race and color in the United States. 
I will be a human being, not a Negro.” 
But I was mistaken. I could not then, 
nor have I since then, been able to 
forget, first, because I have experi- 
enced discrimination, and second, and 
where there was no discrimination, 
people insisted on talking about race 
and color when I wanted to forget it. 

In India in 1936 and 1937 the Indian 
press, photographers, and _ students 
seemed more interested in what I had 
to say then they were in what some 
of my white colleagues had to say. 
They wanted to know about the 
Negro’s plight in the United States. 
Ata school for India’s “untouchables” 
in January of 1937, I was introduced 
as an “untouchable” from the United 
States. Although the introduction 
stunned me at first, I soon recovered 
my poise, because the designation had 
so much truth in it that I dared not 
resent it. The school principal meant 


no harm. I was his exhibit A. He was 
using me as an example of what an 
“untouchable” might become. 


I ARRIVED IN BOMBAY on 
December 24, 1936, to attend the 
World Convention of the YMCA. 
Sixteen years later, on December 20, 
1952, I again arrived in Bombay, this 
time to attend a meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the World Council 
of Churches which was holding its 
sessions in January of last year. 

If anything, the Indians were more 
keenly interested in the question of 
race in 1953 than they were in 1936 
and 1937. Mrs. Mays and I were 
shocked to see a sign at the swanky 
Taj Mahal Hotel in Bombay—“No 
South African permitted.” I discov- 
ered on inquiry that the sign meant 
white South Africans! It is the Indian 
way of resenting what the Malan 
Government is doing to Indians and 
Negroes in South Africa. 

Every high Indian official who 
spoke to the Central Committee, in- 
cluding Prime Minister Nehru and 
Radakrishnan, the philosopher and 
vice president of India, made strong 
references to the race problem, espe- 
cially to the situation in South Africa 
and in the United States. Two inci- 
dents stand out in my mind. In Luck- 
now I held a press conference with 
nine newspaper men from different 





parts of India. It was an interesting 
session. They literally cross-examined 
me for 90 minutes, all on the race 
problem in South Africa and in the 
United States. The other memorable 
incident was in Ceylon where I ad- 
dressed a YMCA group in Columbo. 
An old gentleman wanted to know 
about the strength of Communism 
among Negroes in the United States. 
He seemed to feel that I was lying 
when I told him that Communism 
had made no significant inroad among 
Negroes. He wanted to know why. In 
both incidents, I am glad I was able 
to report progress. 


LET ME BEGIN with the old 
gentleman. It seems to me, and this is 
what I attempted to tell the gentle- 
man from Ceylon, that Communism 
takes root and thrives when people 
are starved, diseased, ignorant, and 
freedom is denied them to such an 
extent that they become frustrated 
because they see no way out of their 
awful condition. I told the gentleman 
that the way of the Negro in the 
United States was hard, but that he 
was not frustrated, and that while he 
was struggling under adverse circum- 
stances, he was not in despair. We can 
see gains and can measure them. I do 
not think I impressed him. Neverthe- 
less, I was dealing with the crux of 
the matter. A people can fight injus- 
tices and discrimination hopefully 
and jubilantly when they can see 
definite gains, and when they can see 
the walls of prejudice crumbling. If 
Communism has made no appreciable 
headway among American Negroes, 
and it has not, this is the reason. 

The newspaper group was much 
tougher, because there were nine of 
them and they asked many searching 
questions. When talking to people in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia about our 
American race problem, it is honest 
business and good strategy to admit 
that the race problem in the United 
States is a long way from being solved. 
When people ask if Negroes are seg- 
regated by law in many sections of 
America, if Negroes are segregated 
in the house of God, if there are jobs 
that Negroes cannot hold because of 
color, if Negroes are denied eating 
privileges and hotel accommodations 
in some areas, and if, in some sections, 
they are intimidated so that they dare 
not vote, the only answer to these 
questions is an honest “Yes.” There is 
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no need of trying to defend what can- 
not be defended. But after admitting 
these facts, you can talk candidly of 
the improvements and you will be 
heard and respected. 


I was GLAD that I was in 
a better position to answer questions 
on race in 1953 than I was when peo- 
ple in India questioned me in 1937. 
And make no mistake, they wanted 
proof when I said that we are making 
progress in this area of human rela- 
tions. 
I was able to tell him that in 1937 
I could not vote in my native state 
(South Carolina) nor in my adopted 
state (Georgia), but that in 1953 Ne- 
groes are not only voting in 
both states, but in cities all 


in 1937 there was not one Negro in a 
Southern white university, but that 
in 1953 Negroes are enrolled in cer- 
tain departments of eleven southern 
and border universities: Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky. In fact, Negroes are en- 
rolled in every tax-supported south- 
ern university except South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi. 

In 1937 no serious efforts had been 
made to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes except perhaps in 
North Carolina. Now every southern 
state is putting forth serious effort to 


world assembly of Christian Churches 
has spoken out against discrimination 
on the basis of color; also that increas- 
ingly Negro and white Christians are 
worshiping together. In 1937 the U.S. 
Army was tightly segregated. In 1953 
there was integration in every branch 
of the service. All these changes dur- 
ing the past seventeen years have 
been made without incident or vio- 
lence and yet the timid said it could 
not be done. 


I was not so happy when 
the people of India asked me how 
these gains came about. I had to tell 
them that most of the progress re- 
sulted from coercive court action, 
that Negroes had to sue in the 
federal courts in order to 





over the South and in rural 
areas and small towns in 
some southern states. 

I was able to report that in 
1937 Negroes were segregated 
in interstate travel, but that in 
1953 Negroes can ride unseg- 
regated when traveling across 
state lines (although difficult 
across state lines in southern 
states). Negroes now ride 
daily in coaches unsegregated 
when traveling from the 
North into the deep South. I 
told the people of India in 
1937 when I was there that 
Negroes could eat in dining 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


O Brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 

To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was “doing good”; 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 


Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy clangor 


get what rightfully belongs 
to them in the Constitution of 
the United States. I wish I 
could have said to them that 
these gains came about be- 
cause the American people 
believe so strongly in democ- 
racy and in the Christian 
Gospel that it was unneces- 
sary to battle for them. | 
could not tell them that. But 
I did say that it is wonderful 
to live in a country where 
progress can be made through 
the courts without having to 


resort to revolutionary up- 
heavals. 


cars on trains in the South 
only before or after white 
passengers had eaten, and that 


Of wild war music o’er the earth shall cease; 
Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace! 


They wanted me to com- 
pare South Africa and South- 
ern United States. I could not 





up to a few years ago Negro 
passengers had to eat behind 





speak from experience about 
conditions in South Africa. 








a despicable curtain, but that 

now in 1953 the curtain has become a 
relic of the past and Negroes may eat 
in dining cars on the railroads without 
discrimination. 

I was able to report that in 1937 
when I was in India, Negroes worked 
in the leading department stores in 
the North only on menial jobs, but 
that now they are clerks, buyers, as- 
sistant managers, and managers, and 
that Negroes are holding significant 
jobs in several of the leading indus- 
tries of the country. In 1937 few ho- 
tels in the North accepted Negro 
patronage. Now I believe most of the 
hotels of the North have Negro 
guests. 


IT WAS EQUALLY easy to re- 
port the gains in education and sports. 
I could tell my Indian reporters that 
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equalize educational opportunities for 
Negroes. I could report to the people 
of India that in 1937 segregation in 
the public schools of the South 
seemed as secure and everlasting as 
the Rock of Gibraltar, but that in 
1953 the Supreme Court was in the 
process of deciding on the constitu- 
tionality of segregation per se, and 
its decision may end segregation in 
the public schools. 

I was happy to point out that in 
1937 no Negro could play baseball in 
national league ball clubs, but that in 
1953 names like Jackie Robinson and 
Campanella are popular around the 
world. When asked what the Chris- 
tian Church was doing in this area, 
I could tell them that in national and 
world gatherings the Churches are 
unsegregated, that every national and 


But I made the comparison. In ai 


race relations in the United States we 
are moving forward. They are moving 
backward in South Africa. There is 
great hope in the United States. The 
way is dark in South Africa. 

In the U.S.A. the Federal Constitu- 
tion is on the Negro’s side, whereas 
in South Africa the Central Govern- 
ment is against the Indians and the 
Negroes. It has been a long time since 
American Churches tried to justify 
the American race problem on the 
basis of Scripture and theology. Until 
recently the Churches of South Af- 
rica did try to support their exclu- 
sive racial policy from Scripture and 


theology. 


BECAUSE WE HAVE made 
progress in this area of human rela- 
tions, we in the United States face a 











great danger. While boasting of our 
gains, we are likely to become com- 
placent and forget what must yet be 
done if the United States is to justify 
its position of world leadership. We 
can justify it in material resources and 
arms. We can also produce statesmen 
to match those of other countries. 

But our spiritual and moral leader- 
ship in the world will be greatly dam- 
aged if we do not move even more 
rapidly than we have up to now to 
eliminate crippling circumstances that 
make millions of our people second- 
class citizens. I do not need to remind 
the Christian people of America that 
a billion people of Asia are sensitive 
on the race question, and that the 
way America treats Negroes, Jews, 
Mexicans, Chinese, and Japanese in 
this country will go a long way to 
convince them that our way of life 
is or is not good for them. 


PERHAPS SOMETIME this 
year our Supreme Court will say 
whether or not segregation per se is 
unconstitutional. It will be an unfor- 
tunate thing for the United States if 
the highest court in the land in 1954 
hands down a decision confirming a 
former decision saying that “separate 
but equal” is constitutional. A deci- 
sion of this kind will be tantamount 
to the Supreme Court’s putting its 
approval upon segregation. Such a 
decision will hurt the United States 
not only in Asia but in Africa, Eu- 
rope, Australia, and South America. 

The court faces a dilemma. It will 
receive world condemnation if it ap- 
proves segregation, and it fears social 
upheaval in the South if it strikes down 
segregation in the public schools. But 
it will be much easier for the South 
to make adjustments if segregation 
is declared unconstitutional than it 
will be for the United States to regain 
its moral leadership in the world if 
the Supreme Court should confirm 
segregation. 


IF THE LEADERSHIP of the 
nation on state religion, education, 
press, and radio tells the people that 
a decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
must be taken seriously and obeyed, 
and that however difficult the period 
of adjustment will be, the South and 
the nation will make the adjustment 
in the spirit of Christian democracy, 
there will be no great social upheaval. 
The people will always follow lead- 
ership. 
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“Pray at all times with every kind of spiritual prayer, 
keeping alert and persistent as you pray for all Christ’s men 
and women.”*—Ephesians 6: 18. 


Let us include in our praying this month: 


@ OUR NATION 


The President of our United States to be given wisdom and 


courage. 


The Christians of our nation to be Christian enough to put 
that which is right above personal gain. 

The leaders of our nation whose decisions, in national and 
international affairs, affect the lives-of people. 


@ ouR CHURCH 


The people of the Church to be so devoted to Christ that 
they be wholly dedicated to the program of the Assembly 


for His work. 


The young people and adults reached and challenged 
through conferences on Assembly, synod, and presbytery 


levels. 


The leaders and people in the local church to be faithful to 
the services of the church and willing to work where 
needed to make her program effective. 


M@ THE WORLD CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


The leaders who are responsible for the World Council of 
Churches meeting in Evanston, Illinois, in August 15-30. 
The representatives of the 161 churches from 48 countries 
who will assemble in Evanston, that they be guided into 
knowing and doing God’s will and have power to speak 
to the world of the Christian’s commitment and challenge. 

The Church to be ready for the issues of Evanston and in- 
spired anew to get the message to all people that—“Christ 
Is the Hope of the World.” 


M@ OUR OWN PERSONAL commitment to Christ, conduct as Chris- 
tians, courage as witnesses and concern for the people whose lives 
we touch or can touch through the media open to us now by the 


Church and in the world today. 


* From Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips. Copyright, 1947. Used by permission 


of the Macmillan Company. 





Common sense tells us that what- 
ever the decision the Supreme Court 
will make, integration in the South 
as in the nation as a whole will be a 
gradual process and no one needs to 
get unduly excited. To say something 
like this now to the American people 
is the greatest contribution our lead- 
ership could make to interracial un- 


derstanding in this crucial hour of 
our history. Most of the progress just 
cited above was made since 1937 and 
there has been no social upheaval. 
There will be no social upheaval if 
segregation is abolished, provided the 
leaders take a Christian view and pro- 
claim it to the nation. END 
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. ONE OF HIS monumen- 
tal novels, the Russian writer Dostoev- 
ski pictures for us that famous char- 
acter, the Grand Inquisitor. The 
story goes that Jesus has returned to 
earth in Spain in the time of the in- 
quisition. Heretics are being burned 
everywhere. Jesus is recognized by 
the people and by the old cardinal 
who is the grand inquisitor for the 
church. He also is promptly sentenced 
to death by the old man. 

Of course, we deny the possibility 
of this scene, but there seems to be 
quite a bit of truth here. I would 
imagine if Christ had returned in the 
time of the Spanish Inquisition that 
something very similar would have 
happened to Him. And naturally this 
sets our minds to wondering what 
would happen to Him if He appeared 
today, in the middle of American life 
and lived the kind of life and dis- 
played the kind of attitudes He pro- 
posed. Would He be at home in His 
Church? Where would He receive 
the most opposition, from the skep- 
tics, or from the orthodox Christians? 
Would His attitudes fit into the 
scheme of what we rather proudly 
call a Christian society? 


WE MAY KNow the an- 
swers to these questions one of these 
days, but for now we must continue 
to search for God’s will in regard to 
the everyday things of our lives and 
society. It doesn’t require an exten- 
sive study of theology to see the so- 
cial implications of the Gospel. A 
casual reader of Paul’s letters will cer- 
tainly feel the charge to demonstrate 
the faith that is in you. Moreover, 
Christ Himself spoke much of our 
duty to God and our duty to our fel- 
low men, in regard to things we have 
called “social.” 

This particular branch of our Chris- 
tian responsibility has been labeled 
“Christian Citizenship.” Webster de- 
fines a citizen as “a person owing al- 
legiance to and entitled to the pro- 
tection of a sovereign.” We are 
certainly citizens, but as Christian 
citizens there is a whole lot more 
implied. The term citizen seems to 
imply someone actively engaged in the 
affairs of his city or country, for the 
benefit of that city or country. As 
Christian citizens we owe our al- 
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A youth considers 
Christian citizenship 


legiance to our country, but only in 
relation to our Sovereign Lord. This 
somewhat changes the picture. This 
simply means that we are allowed to 
live in this wonderful land of ours 
in order that we may actively produce 
the fruits of a life dedicated to our 
Lord. Practically, then, what does my 
being a Christian citizen require? 


RECENTLY, ON A LARGE uni- 
versity campus, I overheard a Chris- 
tian student remark about campus 
politics, “Politics are such a dirty 
business, I just don’t want to get 
mixed up in them.” Someone close by 
hastened to suggest that maybe the 
reason they were in such a mess was 
because Christian folks had held that 
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attitude too prevalently. There were 
no blows exchanged and a good les- 
son in Christian citizenship was 
learned by a misunderstanding stu- 
dent. 

A local high school crowd inno- 
cently patronized a somewhat ques- 
tionable restaurant of the “drive-in” 
variety, until they were awakened to 
some of the conditions, and then even 
took action to see that it maintained 
the kind of conditions they thought 
Christ would desire. A. college West- 
minster Fellowship took a Displaced 
Person under its wing and provided 
for a year’s education in this country. 
A Senior-High Fellowship set about 
to inform themselves about the issues 
and candidates in a local “hot” elec- 
tion. Or simply, a young man strived 
to remove prejudicial words from 
his vocabulary. And countless other 
things we could mention. These few 
incidents have no doubt brought many 
instances of a similar nature flashing 


through your mind. Possibly, too, you 
have realized some new undone deeds 
at your doorstep. 


A CHRISTIAN can never sit 
back and observe and condone injus- 
tice anywhere in the world . . . that 
is, a Christian who feels the challenge 
of the Cross. No more can he ac- 
quiesce in needless war, or slums, or 
prejudice, or anything that does not 
bear the stamp of his Master. Christ 
certainly does not require our deeds 
to gain His favor and salvation, but 
we cannot deny that a life committed 
to Him must, absolutely must, serve 
Him and His children. 

Possibly the stock warnings are not 
necessary, but they are still worthy of 
repeating to those who are striving to 
translate words into deeds: before we 
caught up in an hysteria of reform, 
let us not forget why we labor at 
such things, remembering the example 
of Christ, how He went about doing 
good, because He loved the ones 
whom He served. 

Humanitarianism would possibly 
do as many good deeds as Christian- 
ity, but it omits the core of the whole 
thing, in that it does not glorify the 
name of Jesus Christ. And of course 
there’s always the danger of some- 
thing happening similar to when the 
zealous young lad entered the china 
shop to help the old woman clean the 
dishes, and of course when he left 
there was not a piece of glass larger 
than a half dollar. The surest guide to 
a Christian citizen must certainly be 
prayer. God wants to use us, but as 
He wills. 

We know in our hearts that Chris- 
tianity is not a dull and completely 
quiet thing, but a powerful and revo- 
lutionary fact. It is not always quiet 
in the face of opposition, but in the 
ways of love strives to show that its 
Master is triumphant over life as well 
as death. END 
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By LOYAL VERNON NORMAN 


Supervisor of Instruction 
Grimes County, Texas 


A JUVENILE DELINQUENT 
is a child who commits an offense 
punishable by law. Any behavior 
which is so contrary to the laws and 
folkways of the people that it neces- 
sitates application of crime-correction 
procedure is judged as “delinquency.” 
Ordinarily juvenile delinquency in- 
volves a breach of law or ordinance, 
truancy, using profane or abusive lan- 
guage, loitering on the streets at night, 
begging, trespassing, running away 
from home, sex offenses, or associat- 
ing with vicious or immoral persons. 

It is a social problem that engages 
the interest of many citizens. Numer- 
ous officials and agencies have been 
concerned with its control and pre- 
vention. 

What are some milestones that in- 
dicate status of juvenile citizenship? 
How would convictions before juve- 
nile courts serve as an index? Police 
arrests? How about the extent of the 
defacing of public property? Bro- 
ken window lights in churches or 
schools? What about care of schoo! 
furniture? Writing on walls of rest 
rooms in public or quasi-public build- 
ings? What about common vandalism 
about town? What about percentage 
of suspensions from school? 


BIT BY BIT, new knowledge 
is making possible a better under- 
standing of the many elements in- 
volved in juvenile delinquency. The 
delinquent is known to be an ordi- 
nary human being, though in previ- 
ous years he has been described as 
something other than that. He now 
is known to differ from other people 
by degrees. 

Children do not come into the 
world delinquent. They learn delin- 
quent behavior. People have been 
concerned primarily with the delin- 
quent act. Far too little attention has 
been given to the situation wherein 
the act occurred. Modern hypotheses 
of causation regard delinquency as the 
result of many factors working in the 
life of the individual. 

Similarly, theories of treatment call 
for several selective methods of ther- 
apy to secure adjustment in each spe- 
cific case. Both causation and treat- 
ment can then be viewed as influences 
working toward good or bad _ be- 
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Delinquency is a measure of adult neglect 
of children, for the children are all right 
when we get them. 


—EARL C. KELLY IN 
Education for What Ils Read 





havior over a period of time. The 
problem is too complex and people 
too intelligent for corporal punish- 
ment or any other simple treatment 
to be the complete answer. However, 
it is not unusual to read in the daily 
newspaper that a person of promi- 
nence has called for a return to that 
age-old remedy, the generous use of 
the rod. 


IN 1951, the United States 
Children’s Bureau estimated that 1 
per cent of American children under 
eighteen years of age—350,000—were 
haled into juvenile court during that 
year. Since, juvenile crime has been 
estimated to increase approximately 
30 per cent. Today one in every 50 
youths is an official delinquent. How- 
ever, it has been suspected that the 
prevalence of delinquency is greater 
than the statistics cited above would 
indicate, because many delinquent 
children have never been haled into 
court. 

Of the total number of problem 
children, those officially delinquent 
are but a small number. Knowledge 
of undetected delinquency is frag- 
mentary, but it appears that there is 
considerable. In a realistic sense, of- 





Dr. Norman has contributed arti- 
cles to various journals of educa- 
tion and is listed in “Who's Who 
in American Education.” 


ficial delinquency depends largely on 
the persons who see it, act on it, and 
bring it forward as a case to be dis- 
posed of by the judge of a juvenile 
court. The child’s behavior may not 
be seen or detected; and, if seen or 
detected, no action may be taken be- 
cause of the feelings and attitudes of 
the observer. If called to the atten- 
tion of an agency, such as the school 
or the police, the persons in authority 
there may decide not to push the 
case further. Consequently, in many 
instances, the extent of official de- 
linquency depends more on how the 
violational behavior is interpreted and 
acted upon than on the behavior it- 
self. 


IT Is ALMOsT impossible to 
say that any one community has 2 
higher percentage of delinquency be- 
cause of the many aspects of report- 
ing and referral, and because cf the 
fact that juvenile delinquency is what- 
ever the law says it is. The statutes 
on delinquency vary considerably 
from one city and state to another. 
To complicate the picture further, 
there seems to be a definite class risk 
in reporting infractions to the police 
and referral to the courts. The chil- 
dren from the blighted areas of a city 
or the areas of high delinquency have 
a better chance of getting referred to 
court for their infractions than chil- 
dren from the middle and upper 
classes and from the better neighbor: 
hoods and suburbs. 

There are certain racial and cul- 
tural groups from which more or 
less referrals might be expected. The 
Jews are reputed to have such strong 
community organization that their 
erring children have been acted upon 
by their own resources and facilities; 
such action preventing their being 
brought into court. The Negro child, 
because of lower class vulnerability 
and poor community organization, 
has a very high chance of getting 
acted on by police and court for in- 
fractions. END 
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The Church and 


LABOR 


By JOHN G. RAMSAY 


A Presbyterian elder 
Atlanta, Georgia 


I HAVE JUST RETURNED 
from addressing a Religion and La- 
bor Fellowship that was held in a 
small industrial community in Vir- 
ginia. This was a dinner meeting held 
in a Presbyterian church and served 
by one of the circles of the church. 
The food was wonderful; southern 
fried chicken, gravy, greens, and hot 
biscuits were served frequently as 
they came from the oven. 

Here among those assembled 
around the table was the pastor of 
the church. With him was one of his 
elders who was also a local labor 
leader. We were enjoying a fellow- 
ship that was interreligious, inter- 
union and interracial. 


I COULD NOT HELP but 
think back to a few years ago. A rep- 
resentative of the United Steelwork- 
ers of America (CIO) asked me to 
help establish this local Religion and 
Labor Fellowship Group. We had 
arranged for the Executive Commit- 
tee of the local union of the United 
Steelworkers to entertain the clergy- 
men of the local churches at a dinner. 
This dinner was held in the beautiful 
and popular hotel of this Virginia 
community. During the meal there 
had been many interesting conversa- 
tions going on between these leaders 
of the local churches and the leaders 
of the local union. 

Down at the end of the table two 
young men were in earnest conversa- 
tion. One was the Presbyterian min- 
ister who had just come from the 
theological seminary to fill his first 
charge as pastor of a local church. 


The other was a local labor leader 
who, at that time, did not belong to 
any church. The pastor pulled out a 
card to show his companion that he 
was a member of the National Reli- 
gion and Labor Foundation. He had 
joined the seminary division of this 
movement in order to learn from 
firsthand experiences about the labcr 
movement. 


PERHAPS HERE I MIGHT in- 
terject some of the thoughts and in- 
formation I expressed at that meeting: 


More than 30 years before organized 
labor gained a legal status for their 
unions in our nation, the Church spoke 
out for labor’s right to join unions of 
their own choice to bargain collectively 
with management. Some of these Church 
promulgations are as follows: 

“We recognize the right of labor to 
organize and to engage in collective bar- 
gaining to the end that labor may have a 
fair and living wage such as will provide 
not only for the necessities of life, but 
for recreation, pleasure, and culture.” 
(The Southern Baptist Convention.) 

“We stand for the right of employees 
and employers alike to organize for col- 
lective bargaining and social action; pro- 
tection of both in the exercise of their 
right, the obligation of both to work for 
the public good.” (The General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church.) 

“The right of labor to organize and 
to bargain collectively with employers is 
clearly an inalienable right in a democ- 
racy and has so been recognized by our 
government.” (Synod of Tennessee, Pres- 
byterian Church of U. S.) 

“Resolved, that not only has labor a 
right to organize but also that it is so- 
cially desirable that it do so because of 
the need for collective action in the 
maintenance of standards of living.” 
(The National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America.) 


These and other official pronounce- 








ments of the religious faiths in Amer- 
ica helped to establish labor’s legal 
rights in our country. 


UNFORTUNATELY far too 
few church people know of the far- 
sighted, prophetic understanding and 
vision of religion. The Jewish and the 
Roman Catholic religions have also 
upheld the right of labor to organize 
their unions. 

To continue with some of my re- 
marks: 


The union gives working men and 
women an opportunity few of them 
have had before—an opportunity to 
help formulate policies and make de- 
cisions that vitally affect the welfare 
of their families and their fellow 
men. 

This develops leadership; the type 
of leadership that can be of great 
value to the community, the state 
and the nation. 

Union training has brought out 
hidden talents that enabled many 
men and women to become leaders 
in church and civic affairs. It has 
taught many the real meaning of 
democracy, justice, fellowship, and 
brotherly love. 

The church also has a responsi- 
bility. The union members will also 
be members of the churches and out 
of the local congregation should 
come the dynamic spiritual leader- 
ship the union needs. 


Now that I have shared with you 
parts of my speech at an initial Re- 
ligion and Labor Fellowship meeting, 
let us think back to the earnest con- 
versation between the Presbyterian 
minister and the local union leader. 


THE PASTOR was inviting 
the labor leader to attend the Sunday 
service at the church. The labor 
leader consequently did attend, and 
continued to attend the services in 
that church. Several years later it was 
my privilege to be at the service in 
this very church in which the labor 
leader was ordained as an elder of the 
Presbyterian Church. This was the 
elder who, with his pastor, was host 
to Religion and Labor meeting—not 
in the hotel, but in the church. 

In a small Florida town the em- 
ployees of a small industrial plant 
contacted the State CIO director and 
requested help to form a union. A 
representative of the CIO was as- 
signed and an organizing campaign 
was started. In about three months a 
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petition was filed with the govern- 
ment board and the NLRB con- 
ducted an election. There was a very 
substantial vote for the CIO estab- 
lishing it as the collective bargaining 
agent for all the production and main- 
tenance employees in the mill. 


THE COMPANY HIRED the 
services of a law firm known through- 
out the state by organized labor, for 
its efforts to destroy unions. Under 
the law, the company was required 
to bargain with the union. The nego- 
tiations began and weeks and then 
months passed by without agreement 
being reached for a contract. The 
union members voted unanimously, 
at a well attended meeting, to strike, 
and the mill was closed down. 

Under direction of their attorneys, 
the company sent a letter to the 
strikers telling them to come back to 
their jobs, without prejudice, but 
with no contract or adjustment of 
grievances. The following week an- 
other letter began to appear. In this 
letter the striking worker was in- 
formed that his or her job was filled 
and that he was discharged. In spite 
of all this intimidation, a courageous 
group of wexkers continued to hold 
together endeavoring to get a con- 
tract. 
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Through the efforts of the Federal 
Conciliators, the company and union 
representatives continued to meet. An 
agreement, including seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a pay raise, 
was finally reached but the company 
refused to return the strikers to work 
without prejudice. 


THE OWNERS OF this mill 
were “pillars” of local churches. I 
talked, over the telephone, with one 
of them who is a Presbyterian elder. 
I wanted to have a personal, off the 
record, conversation and prayer with 
him in order to discover what was 
morally right. This company official 
said, “We pay our, lawyers and will 
do what they tell us to do. I would 
like to talk with you as one gentle- 
man to another on another subject, 
but I cannot talk on this matter.” It 
is tragic that some men can and will 
make a handsome profit by keeping 
discord. It is tragic that employers 
would rather pay a lawyer than seek 
God’s guidance. 


I BELIEVE that reactionary, 
unguided laymen of management and 
labor in our churches are keeping us 
from finding the moral answers. We, 
of the Presbyterian Church, need to 
develop a close brotherhood amongst 
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all of our people, especially between 
management and labor within our 
Church. We have the leadership of 
both groups within our Church and 
can give a great spiritual uplift in in- 
dustrial relations. 

Men of faith, both of management 
and of labor, all one in Christ, will 
build together the Kingdom of God 
because the will of God shall be done. 

Someday I hope to return again to 
that Religion and Labor Fellowship 
in that small industrial community to 
which I referred. I hope to find an 
elder of management, as well as an 
elder of labor as host with their pas- 
tor to this group meeting in the Pres- 
byterian Church. END 


POLITICS 


(From page 11) they give him. The 
time is approaching when Christians 
may have to help each other deter- 
mine which are reliable and which are 
unreliable sources of information. 


9. The Christian, as he becomes in- 
formed, has a duty to vote. That is 
the least he can do to discharge his 
responsibility as a Christian citizen. 
The Church has been very remiss at 
this point. It is responsible for in- 
structing its members that “a Chris- 
tian votes.” What a glorious day it 
would be for America if our political 
leaders suddenly realized that all 
American Christians had informed 
themselves of the issues and were 
going to the polls! 5 

Of course, at times, voting seems 
perfectly futile, especially in one- 
party states. Many people have asked 
me, “Why should I vote? What dif- 
ference does it make? The nominees 
are all picked in advance anyway.” 
The answer is that if all Christian peo- 
ple voted in a state where voting had 
hitherto made no difference, the sys- 
tem which produced this situation 
would come to an end overnight. The 
votes of Christian people would make 
all the difference. They would termi- 
nate the control of the political lead- 
ers and the _ political organizations 
which had prevented votes from mak- 
ing a difference in the past. 


3, A third responsibility of the Chris- 


tian citizen is to use his influence in 
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every possible way to raise the moral 
level of political activity. This in- 
cludes concern for methods used in 
campaigns as well as concern for the 
character and conduct of public offi- 
cials. Some methods used in political 
campaigns in the South in recent years 
were a disgrace to our civilization and 
an outrageous affront to the Christian 
conscience. Yet Christian folk, by and 
large, went blithely on their way as 
if nothing had happened. This was 
partly due to the fact that Christian 
folk did not bother to find out how 
campaigns were being won. But it was 
also due to a “sweetness and light” 
philosophy which many of us have 
erroneously confused with Christian 
philosophy. In one of my political 
campaigns in Virginia, when the going 
was pretty heavy, a charming young 
lady remarked to a friend of mine: 
“A Christian doesn’t say anything 
about anybody unless he can say 
something nice.” Can you imagine any 
rule of conduct which would be more 
wholeheartedly approved by the 
champions of greed and materialism? 

Of course, the Christian will avoid 
as much as possible reference to per- 
sonal habits and personal motives, but 
the forces of materialism in America 
are led by persons. And if these forces 
are to be restrained their leaders have 
to be exposed for what they are. 


The greatest weakness of the Christian 
Community is not that it speaks too 
harshly of the fraud and hypocrisy in our 
midst. Its greatest weakness is that in the 
presence of fraud and hypocrisy (in the 
presence of men advocating materialism 
in the name of Christianity and the 
American way of life), Christians too fre- 
quently remain silent so that there is 
little to distinguish them from the world 
about them. God’s judgment falls today, 
and our faith compels us to announce that 
judgment as it falls on us and on the 
evil of our time. 


In the twenty-third chapter of Mat- 
thew our Lord exposes the fraud and 
chicanery of His day in language un- 
matched in literature for its devastat- 
ing incisiveness. The Master is speak- 
ing that same language in our time. 
We would do well to ponder on what 





He says and pray that we may be 
worthy and have the courage to re- 
peat His language in comparable cir- 
cumstances. 


4, And finally the Christian is re- 
sponsible for helping his party choose 
goals which are most in harmony with 
the requirements of the Christian life 
as he understands it. Since the ma- 
jority of voters in both parties are not 
apt to give much thought to consid- 
erations of this kind, a Christian who 
is active in party politics will always 
find that he is fighting an uphill battle. 
He will oppose the popular idea that 
ends justify means, and he will always 
be working toward goals that are a 
little beyond what the community, at 
any given time, is prepared to accept. 
Further, he will never adopt the cur- 
rent slogan, “I vote for the best man, 
not for the party,” because his prin- 
cipal concern will be to find out who 
is behind “the best man.” What are 
the social forces, what are the indus- 
tries, what are the commercial inter- 
ests which are supporting and financ- 
ing the campaign of this or that 
candidate? 

Perhaps the greatest service which the 
Christian Church can render America 
today is to send more of her sons and 
daughters into the political arena with 
a deep sense of Christian vocation. 


The question may well be asked: 
Can a Christian candidate ever win? 
Of course he can. Many have won. 

But given the mood of America 
today and the shocking materialism of 
vast sections of our population, a 
Christian man who enters a decisive 
fight for an important public office is 
at a great disadvantage. The forces of 
greed and materialism will mobilize 
their immense resources from every 
part of the country to defeat him in 
his own state, and he will find that for 
every dollar he has to spend his op- 
ponent will have ten or twenty. 
Under these circumstances he is more 
apt to lose than to win. 

But very often in losing a Christian 
candidate forces the powers-that-be to 
adopt his program as the price of re- 
maining in office. By so doing, though 
he may have lost the election, he ac- 
tually won what he was fighting for. 
As the Master once said, “Except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth by itself alone: but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit.” That is the unique Christian 
contribution to good government. 
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PROBLEMS IN AFRICA 


W hat of a church-dominated nation? 


Church and State Relations in the 
Belgian Congo 


By JOHN MORRISON 


Missionary 
Luebo, Africa 


I. Is DIFFICULT for those 
living in a country where there is a 
definite line of demarcation between 
Church and State to realize the 
changed conditions that exist in one 
where there is a “state” church, par- 
ticularly when that church considers 
itself as supreme in authority. Even 
if the Government is unwilling to ac- 
knowledge itself subservient to the 
church in civil matters, the point of 
view of the church remains unaf- 
fected. 

The Belgian Congo being a colony 
of Belgium, the seat of authority 
rests in Belgium, although a fair 
amount of latitude is allowed the 
Governor General of the Colony in 
local matters. To get the basic point 
of view, one must look at the Bel- 
gian political situation. There are 
three political parties in Belgium: Ro- 
man Catholic, which changed its name 
after the last war to the “Christian 
Social Party”; the Socialist Party and 
the Liberals. The latter is of little po- 
litical consequence today and the 
struggle for supremacy lies between 
the other two, Roman Catholics and 
Socialists, with the bias slightly on 
the side of the Roman Catholics. Ro- 
man Catholicism is the State religion 
in Belgium, and as such, wields an 
enormous authority and prestige, es- 
pecially as it has its counterpart in 
the Roman Catholic political party. 


THIS PARTY, with the ex- 
ception, possibly, of two fairly short 
periods, has been in power in Bel- 
gium for the best part of the last 25 
years at least. 
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In the Belgian Congo, authority 
rests with the Governor-General, and 
above him, with the Minister of the 
Colonies, who is chosen by the party 
in power in Belgium. This being the 
Roman Catholic party generally, it is 
seldom that one not a Roman Catho- 
lic is either Colonial Minister or Gov- 
ernor General. In fact, in the last 35 
years, there have been two Governors 
General who were not of the Roman 
Catholic party. One was a Protestant 
and lasted about two or three months, 
then resigned, and the other was a 
soldier, named to the post by the late 
King Albert. 

Legislation in the Belgian Congo 
has to be approved by the king, 
which, in essence, means also by the 
existing government. The Roman 
Catholic Church maintains an Apos- 
tolic Delegate in the capital of the 
colony, Leopoldville, and numerous 
bishops scattered throughout the col- 
ony. Their arrival in any place is sig- 
nalled by a civic reception with hon- 
ors, and the more important prelates 
generally have a military guard of 
honor. 


THE INFLUENCE of this 
Church, even outwardly, is very evi- 
dent, while its power behind the 
scenes is tremendous. No legislation 
would ever be passed that was inimi- 


cal to the interests of this Church. 
This was seen for the space of twenty 
years between 1925 and 1945, when a 
concordat was signed with the Vati- 
can, making the Roman Catholic 
Church the official educational branch 
of the Government. Under the 
Treaty of Berlin, freedom of religion 
is guaranteed to all religions, so there 
was no barrier placed in the way 
of Protestant missions maintaining 
schools. But the subsidies granted the 
Roman Catholic missions during those 
twenty years were immense, and were 
undoubtedly granted and accepted as 
a means of eliminating any “foreign” 
influence. 

Protestant missions, through their 
central agency, the Congo Protestant 
Council, waged an incessant campaign 
for equal treatment, not for Protes- 
tant missionary work, but for the 
Congo people, as this discriminate 
treatment rendered the large group 
of Congolese Protestants a minority 
who were not deemed worthy of 
equal treatment with their Congo Ro- 
man Catholic brethren. This persisted 
during a score of years to the great 
detriment of Congo Protestants. 


DURING WORLD WAR II, 
there was a general shuffle in politics 
and a composite government, or coali- 
tion, came into being, with a Liberal 





la Couronne in 1942. 





REV. JOHN MORRISON was born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, and served with the British forces during 
World War |. A missionary in the Belgian Congo for 
30 years, Dr. Morrison was decorated by the Bel- 
gian Government with the Chevalier de l’Ordre de 
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chosen as the Minister of the Colo- 
nies. This was coincident with the 
ending of the Concordat signed be- 
tween the Government and the Vati- 
can. The broad-minded statesman, 
cognizant of the new order of things 
in the world—a new internationalism, 
one might say—presented a measure 
that passed, placing the work of Prot- 
estant missions on equal footing. As 
the law has it, “on an equal footing in 
all spheres.” 

Soon after the measure was passed 
the Government was dissolved, and 
a Roman Catholic majority called a 
Roman Catholic Minister of the Colo- 
nies. The statute on education in the 
Congo, which had already gone into 
effect, was implemented, but what it 
meant to Protestant missions will be 
seen. 


WHILE PROTESTANT MIS- 
SIONS were supposed to be on an equal 
footing, it is absurd to maintain that 
this is actually so. A committee on 
educational policies was instituted, 
and their report, which became the 
official program, covers several hun- 
dred pages. While it grants substan- 
tial subsidies to Protestant missions 
they are really received at consider- 
able cost to other forms of missionary 
work. The Government grants free 
books and education to pupils in the 
subsidized schools. To be subsidized, 
a school must come up to set stand- 
ards, and be approved by a Govern- 
ment inspector and the State Board of 
Education. 

Where Protestant missions for- 
merly imposed a tuition fee, and had 
the pupils purchase the books, they 
now receive funds from the Govern- 
ment instead, funds which are quite 
liberal for this purpose. However, 
missionaries in charge of the schools 
have to be accredited, and to receive 
this accreditation, they must spend 
one year in Belgium and take two 
courses, both of which are given in 
the French language. 

In order to meet the demands of 
loyal Protestant Christians in the 
Congo, Protestant missionary socie- 
ties spend tens of thousands of dollars 
in preparing their missionaries for 
school work in the Congo. When 
these missionaries finally take over 
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some part of the educational work, 
they have to devote their whole time 
to it. In return a small grant of $600 
or $800 a year is received, which, of 
course, goes into the educational 
work. It is in fact a very economical 
way. of obtaining consecrated and ex- 
pert workers, for, after all, the Gov- 
ernment is responsible for the educa- 
tion of the people. 


SOME MAY sAY, “Well, 
why not do without the subsidies, 
and do as you used to do?” The snag 
is that only the certificates of subsi- 
dized schools are recognized by the 
Government agencies, by the large 
mining monopolies, and by semi-State 
public utilities companies. Protestant 
graduates, therefore, would not find 
places in any of these important agen- 
cies and would have to be content 
with working for small trading com- 
panies. 

There is also another difference. 
Roman Catholic missions have their 
own school inspectors, while Protes- 
tant schools are inspected by the Gov- 
ernment. We have found them, on 
the whole, courteous and fair in their 
inspection. Most of them have been 
very welcome visitors and the rela- 
tionship between missionaries and 
these officers has been excellent. Yet 
we wonder if they would be quite as 
severe in their criticism were it a 





question of a Roman Catholic school? 


WHILE WE sAY that we 
have subsidized schools, this is only 
part of the picture. In the Luebo area, 
we have only about one quarter of 
the pupils subsidized; the expense of 
all others is met by missionary funds. 
This would probably be a fair esti- 
mate of the whole mission. As a pos- 
sible comparison, practically all of 
the Roman Catholic educational sys- 
tem is subsidized. 

A new concordat has recently been 
signed with the Vatican, but the con- 
tents have not been publicly divulged. 
The Roman Catholic Church, through 
its political party, is the power behind 
the Government, and while we may 
have friends among the Belgian peo- 
ple, yet there will be few concessions 
that we may expect while Roman 
Catholicism is the force that it is in 
Belgium. 

Another form of work that is sub- 
sidized is in the area of medicine. 
Our first medical work started in 
1896, but for 30 years it received no 
help from the Government. How- 
ever, the medical work has always 
been treated better than any other 
form of missionary work, and quite 
substantial subsidies are given to Prot- 
estant missions today, although this 
is as it should be since they form a 
most important part of the whole 
medical work in the colony. Even at 
that, we find it difficult to carry out 
plans, and requests for extension of 
our work sometimes meet unaccount- 


able delays. 





“T sought for the greatness and genius of America 


in her commodious harbors and her ample rivers, 


and it was not there: 


in the fertile fields and boundless prairies, 


and it was not there: 


in her rich mines and her vast world commerce, 


and it was not there. 


Not until I went into the churches of America, and 
heard her pulpits aflame with righteousness, did I 
understand the secret of her genius and power. 


America is great because she is good, 
and if America ever ceases to be good, 
America will cease to be great.” 


This quotation is attributed to 
lexis deTocqueville 
who wrote upon the American scene 
in the early 1800’s 
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THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT 
is wise to the trend of world-wide 
political events today, and to the in- 
creasing desire of subordinate people 
for a larger share in their land, both 
in government and in its products. 
The Belgian Colonial Government 
has inaugurated a policy of electing 
leading Congolese to its advisory 
councils, and their recommendations 
carry a good deal of weight. By their 
recommendations, legislation has been 
introduced which has raised the 
wages of African workmen consid- 
erably. 

This presents a problem only to 
missions, particularly Protestant ones. 
The government, to meet this in- 
crease, will increase taxation (each 
African pays a headtax), or augment 
the revenue from customs or other 
government income. Merchants raise 
the price on their goods, and mining 
companies on their products. Protes- 
tant missionary societies, however, de- 
pending on freewill offerings of the 
members of their home churches, find 
it difficult to meet the steadily in- 
creasing inflation. This places them 
in a false and difficult position. Their 
converts see the Government, mining 
companies, and traders willing to pay 
the higher wages, while missions seem 
reluctant. To the untutored mind that 
knows nothing of economics, it sim- 
ply conveys an unwillingness on the 
part of the missions, which is the re- 
verse of the truth. 


FOR EXAMPLE, a young 
teacher, just graduated from our only 
normal school which is subsidized, 
begins at a salary of, roughly, $17 a 
month. A few years ago he might 
have been fortunate to get $4. Every- 
thing has gone up in proportion, to 
the point that we have cut out all 
workmen we can do without, to the 
detriment of the work. 

This is an indirect consequence of 
Government policy. The Governor 
General has tried to ameliorate the 
conditions caused by the statute set- 
ting a legal minimum wage, by stat- 
ing that any Congolese who desires 
to work for a lesser wage because of 
his interest in missionary work, may 
do so. However, this has been limited 
to a few. 

One must understand Roman Cath- 
olic doctrine to be able to assess con- 
ditions in a land where that church 
is predominant. The Roman Church 
will not tolerate any Roman Catholic 
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CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Walter Lake, a teacher in the Cedar Christian 


Church Sunday school, shows his sticker reminding him to “Drive Like a Chris- 


tian.” An adult class sponsors the campaign. 
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judge who entered judgment against 
its priests, for the Church is supreme. 
It makes it extremely difficult for any 
Government officer to render a deci- 
sion against the Church’s interests, 
for according to Roman Catholic law, 
he may render himself open to ex- 
communication. 


THEN, FINALLY, apart from 
the Church, there is a natural suspi- 
cion of America amongst most Bel- 
gians which is not totally their fault. 
American statesman have often openly 
expressed their unqualified opposition 
to colonialism in general. This has 
been unpalatable to Belgians who be- 
lieve, and possibly with a gocd deal 
of justification, that their colonial pol- 
icy is one of the best. 

They would probably find many 
supporters for this belief amongst 
Protestant missionaries, for it must be 
remembered that most of the Congo- 
lese are not yet competent to admin- 
ister their own affairs, and that the 
Belgian Congo is divided into hun- 
dreds of tribes that have little in com- 
mon, although the day is coming 
when there will be more of unity, as 
tribal barriers disappear in the tidal 
wave of industry and commerce that 
swamps Congo today. We, as mission- 
aries, often suffer from the rash and 
ill-formed judgments of those at 


home, and we have to bend over 
backwards in our efforts to avoid 
giving offense. 


OUR RELATIONS with the 
Government officials are, as a rule, 
very good, but we cannot understand 
their toleration of the lowest form of 
judiciary they have, which is called 
a Tribunal de Secteur. It is run by 
leading Africans, who know nothing 
of jurisprudence and who are tribal- 
minded. They have had no training 
and while their decisions are sup- 
posed to be supervised by a Govern- 
ment agent, there is much that goes 
on that is a long way from justice. 
Maybe the day will come when a 
law school for Africans can be estab- 
lished, and every African can be as- 
sured of a square deal. 

Today there are approximately a 
million and a half Congolese, out of 
a population of about twelve million, 
who are followers of the Reformed 
faith. Two of them sit on the Gov- 
ernor General’s Advisory Commis- 
sion, and others occupy important 
positions in Government and com- 
mercial circles. They are a very im- 
pressive minority, for after all, even 
with Roman Catholicism claiming an 
estimated two and a half million, the 
majority of Congolese are still net- 
ther literate nor Christian. END 






















In the spring a missionary’s fancy 


lightly turns to thoughts of 


vacation time 1n Japan 


By MARGARET ARCHIBALD 


Missionary in Nagoya, Japan 


As THIS IS BEING WRITTEN 
early in March, Mission Meeting in 
Kobe is the common interest of our 
Japan missionaries. Such an exchange 
of correspondence as is going on! 
But when you are reading this in 
July, Karuizawa and Norjiri will be 
the common topic of conversation 
and the subject for correspondence. 

If there is among you Survey read- 
ers one who does not know about 
either Lake Nojiri or Karuizawa, up 
in the mountains of central Japan, it 
is because you do not know a Japan 
missionary! 

We may have the calendar year 
and the church year coinciding, but 
in Japan as in America, or shali I say 
even more than in America, the mis- 
sionary’s year of activity begins in the 
fall. This is not only because of the 
cool weather after the oppressive heat 
of summer, but because the mission- 
ary has taken on renewed and re- 
freshed life. He has spend four or five 
weeks apart from the mass of people 
who surround him almost every wak- 
ing hour of the days when he is at 
his work station. 


IT’S A GREAT BIG Job, hav- 
ing a vacation, but it is worth every- 
thing that goes into it. It is worth the 
planning and the saving to have a 
house where you can live each sum- 
mer—but that is fun, too. It’s your 
own little house that you not only 
enjoy yourself but in which you may 
take the fellow missionary who doesn’t 
own a house. It’s worth the packing 
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and the shipping that are necessary 
to provide the necessities for comfort 
and enjoyment. The Japan Mission 
now has 29 children and it takes much 
equipment for the eleven families to 
which they belong. 

And it is worth the long distances 
that some have to travel on crowded 
ships and trains in hot, sultry July 
and August weather. For when the 
destination is reached, new life be- 
gins even before the unpacking is 
started. It is in the freshness of the 
air you breathe, the sound of voices 
in English coming through the win- 
dows, greetings from friends, and the 
children having such a good time to- 
gether, even as they make the neces- 
sary adjustments to playing with other 
English speaking children. This is the 


Lake Nojiri 


one opportunity which the children 
of missionaries in Japan may have to 
do what young people in America do 
all year long. 


KARUIZAWA IS THE OLDER 
of the two resorts. Its past history for 
the missionary is much more exciting 
than the present, but those of us who 
still go there love the place, even 
though for us many of the houses are 
filled only with memories of the 
friends who did not return to Japan 
after the War. The quiet, natural 
beauty that you see and feel and 
breathe makes a perfect setting for 
writing some of the unanswered letters 
that have been piling up through the 
year, for reading, for studying, for 
just being lazy. Leisurely discussions 
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The Manual of the Board of World 
Missions includes this sentence: 
“Missionaries are expected consci- 
entiously to care for their health, 
taking such rests and vacations in 
the vicinity of their mission fields 
as are deemed expedient.”’ On one 
field it is the custom for each sta- 
tion to decide on the annual vaca- 
tion of each missionary since, as 
one put it, “The coworkers of the 
missionary know best when he 
needs a vacation”! 


with other missionaries develop ideas 
that become plans and actions when 
work begins again. When life becomes 
too quiet the active volcano, Asama- 
yama, may have an eruption, though 
in recent years she has chosen to put 
on her performances in winter rather 
than in the summer. 

A mountain rises from the shore of 
Lake Nojiri. Sites for some 200 homes 
have been cut out from the trees on 
the slope. Each house is built to have 
a “View.” “The Lake” is the center 
of what you see and what you do. 
Since Nojiri has no running water, the 
Lake is both the public and the private 
bath. 

During the hours guards are on duty 
at the Lake for swimming and water 
sports, conferences in the auditorium 
take second place. In fact conferences 
are kept at a minimum. They are no 
vacation for the missionary, for there 
are very few of us who have not at- 
tended some two or three or more 
with our Japanese groups before start- 
ing on vacation. 


WHEN THE SAILBOATS ARE 
out they add to the beauty and en- 
chantment of the Lake. Sampans, ca- 
noes, and row boats all furnish trans- 
portation for picnics on the water. 
The Sing-on-the-Lake is a tradition 
of Lake Nojiri. Each Sunday evening, 
weather permitting, a sampan goes 
out into the middle of the Lake with 
the organ, hymnals, and the song 
leader (quite often one of our tal- 
ented Southern Presbyterians) and all 
of the other water vehicles gather 
around. As the sun sets everyone joins 
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The summer home of Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe at Lake Karvizawa. 


in singing favorite hymns while the 
massed boats slowly drift with the 
current. ; 

Tennis is the favorite land sport and 
when tournament time comes every- 
one is seen either on the courts or in 
the grandstands. For those who like 
both to climb and to play golf, there 
is a golf course on the top of the 
mountain! 

Of course being in the mountains, 
there is sometimes rain and the Lake 
parties have to be held in the house, 
clothes must be dried in the living 
room, and those responsible for chil- 
dren and young people have to work 
to provide indoor entertainment. The 
big open fire burns all the shavings 
and every scrap of wood that can be 
found, and over its coals are placed 
the popcorn and the marshmallows 
that have come in boxes from home, 
helping to entertain the neighbors 
who have donned raincoats and 
wooden clogs and braved the weather 
to go visiting. 


VISITING AND BEING VIS- 
ITED is one of the major activities for 
the grownups, and inasmuch as it is 
all in English, we discuss what we 
want to discuss, not just what we can. 

The Nojiri-ites and the Karuizawa- 
ites have always vied with each other 
in extolling the virtues of their re- 
spective resorts, and at the same time 
dwelling upon the disadvantages of 
the other one. But just the same we 
visit each other, being less than four 
hours apart by train. In fact, for the 
grownups the summer is not quite 
complete if friends have not been 
visited in Nojiri and shops have not 


been visted in Karuizawa. 


IT IS QUITE A SIGHT to see 
the arrival and departure in Karui- 
zawa of some of the young missionary 
mothers. The fathers and the children 
have been left in Nojiri and they have 
just one bag between them. It is their 
first visit to this old resort and they 
see all that is exciting—and do they 
enjoy the running water! 

They spend the night and then as- 
semble their purchases to leave. That 
one little bag needs a strong cord to 
hold it shut—Christmas presents! In 
those numerous large cloth-wrapped 
packages are dill pickles from the 
German restaurant and doughnuts and 
a cake from the French bakery and 
macaroons from Fujiya, boxes and 
boxes of them—all for the folks wait- 
ing at home including the people on 
the hill who heard they were going 
visiting in Kaurizawa where there are 
bakeries and things. The big flat pack- 
ages are wood block prints. And they 
think with anxiety of the set of carved 
tables which they hope will have ar- 
rived before they get back to their 
Mission stations. 

Suddenly the first of September will 
be “next week.” You send down a 
letter to the caretaker to say “we are 
coming home.” And all is folded up 
or packed up and the shipping starts 
again. Immediately your thoughts are 
on the teachers’ conference you'll at- 
tend on the way down, the Bible 
classes, the opening mothers’ meet- 
ing, the new missionaries soon to ar- 
rive, and most of all the many friends 
who make living in Japan a daily ex- 
perience of great joy. END 
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@ Belgian culture and history, required of the “Sprouts,” is nicely combined with 
the hobby of photography. @ Lower left, Ruth Isabel Bobb, littlest Sprout, born 
n Brussels. @ This year’s crop. 
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N™ MISSIONARIES to Congo are required, 
with few exceptions, to spend a year in 
Belgium studying French, Belgian history and 
culture. Educational and medical missionaries 
must take certain courses that will accredit 
them for government subsidy for their schools 
and hospitals. 

Some time ago, on a visit to Belgium, Dr. 
Darby Fulton dubbed these missionaries “Brus- 
sels Sprouts.” The term has stuck. The mission- 
aries pictured here will all be on their way to 
Congo by August, but in September another 
group of young people will take their place as 
the new crop of “Brussels Sprouts.” 

This year’s Sprouts are: Shirley McRee, 
L. A. McMurray, Lee Anna Scott, Rev. and 
Mrs. Paul Long and children, Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Sthreshley and daughter, Rev. and 
Mrs. Donald Bobb and children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Vandegrift, Rev. and Mrs. Earl King, 
Jr., Lucienne Delforge and Thomas Cleveland. 
Rev. and Mrs. John Coffin and son are not 
pictured. 
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Americans joined “Sprouts” 
and England. 
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@ Protestant Churches all over Belgium have asked for mis- 
sionary speakers, singers, and films. @ Left, many ride bikes 
to Colonial School. @ Below, sometimes experienced mission- 
aries join the student group in Brussels for special study as 
did L. A. McMurray, on the sofa. 
























































AA and its 
12 steps 
to freedom 


Dau: AN ALCOHOLIC will 
that he or she die drunk? Is an alco- 
holic not worth helping? Are alco- 
holics a problem for the jails and 
asylums? Alcoholics Anonymous an- 
swers an emphatic “No” to all these 
questions, and goes quietly and anony- 
mously about the job of proving its 
point. 

Of all the known treatments for 
alcoholism, that of AA stands out 
as the most dramatic, most effective, 
and most available for the greatest 
numbers. It is uniquely endowed with 
the ways and means of lending un- 
deniable inspiration and guidance to 
those needing and WANTING help 
with their drinking problem. The his- 
tory of AA is packed with exciting 
chapters of recovery for over 200,000 


p alcoholics, both rich and poor, once 


considered beyond all hope. Men and 
women from all walks of life have 
found sobriety and a happier, more 
productive existence through their as- 
sociation with this group of alcoholics, 
united in their struggle with a menac- 
ing common enemy. 

There is no cost involved in the 
AA treatment. A unique fellowship; 
with no officers, no dues, no formal 
organization, its membership consists 
entirely of ex-drinkers whose bonds 
of union are mutual sympathy, under- 
standing, and brotherly love. AA 
seeks no benefactions, publicity, or 
endowments. It does not oppose or 
support any causes; is not allied with 
any sect, creed, or denomination; does 
not attempt to supplant any other 
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We are alcoholics, but... 


By AN ALCOHOLIC COUPLE 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


agency, treatment, or counseling of 
the sick alcoholic, but is willing to 
co-operate and work with them all. 
The sole purpose of AA members is 
to remain sober and to help other al- 
coholics obtain and maintain sobriety. 


THE PROGRAM OF AA out- 
lined in twelve suggested steps, is 
based on the experience of recovered 
alcoholics, together with what has 
been learned from medicine, psychia- 
try, and the principles common to all 
spiritual creeds. It is not a group of 
reformers, crusaders, or “holier-than- 
thou” characters at war with alcohol. 
Basically a spiritual program, the 
word “alcohol” is mentioned only 
one time in the twelve steps, and each 
member learns dependence upon a 
Power greater than himself—God— 
as they understand Him, to maintain 
their sobriety. 

AA recognizes alcoholism as a 
physical, mental, and spiritual illness, 
and they attempt to treat it as such 
through group therapy, definite spir- 
itual concepts, and through education 
of their members to the effects of al- 
cohol on an alcoholic . . . those to 
whom one drink is too many and a 
thousand are not enough. 

It must be remembered that AA’s 
success with the alcoholic depends 
upon the willingness of the sick per- 
son to want to do something about 
his problem, and without a sincere 
desire, AA can obtain little results. 
When an alcoholic comes into AA, 
he is taught that he is suffering from 


an incurable disease, but a disease that 
can be arrested to the extent that the 
sufferer can lead a sober and useful 
life, that their only hope is through 
total abstinence, that AA can show 
him a way to stay sober and happy 
through twelve suggested steps, which 
are as follows: 


. Step 1: We admitted we were 
powerless over alcohol .. . 
that our lives had become 
unmanageable. 

Step 2: Came to believe that a 


Power greater than our- 
selves could restore us to 
sanity. 

Step 3: Made a decision to turn 
our will and our lives 
over to the care of God 
as we understand him. 

Step 4: Made a searching and 

fearless moral inventory 

of ourselves. 

Admitted to God, to ovr- 

selves, and to another hu- 

man being the exact na- 
ture of our wrong doing. 

Step 6: Were entirely ready to 

have God remove all these 

defects of character. 

Humbly asked Him to re- 

move our shortcomings. 

Made a list of all persons 

we had harmed and be- 

came willing to make 
amends to them all. 

Made direct amends to 

such people whenever 

possible, except when to 


Step 5: 


Step 7: 
Step 8: 


Step 9: 
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do so would injure them 
or others. 

Step 10: Continued to take per- 
sonal inventory and when 
we were wrong, promptly 
admitted it. 

Step 11: Sought through prayer 
and meditation to improve 
our conscious contact 
with God as we under- 
stand him, praying only 
for knowledge of His will 
for us and the power to 
carry that out. 

Step 12: Having had a spiritual 
awakening as the result of 
these steps, we tried to 
carry this message to al- 
coholics and to practice 
these principles in all our 
affairs. 


THEY ARE TAUGHT that in 
attempting to follow this path, we are 
not trying for perfection, but for im- 
provement, and a sincere attempt to 
try and live by these steps will offer 
us a way of life that will be respected 
by all. After some sobriety, and effort 
to live the suggested program, most 
AA’s return to active participation in 
the Church of their choice. 

Alcoholics Anonymous feels that 
one of their greatest problems is pub- 
lic understanding and sympathy with 
the work they are attempting to do. 
Experience has proven to them that 
those within the Church, and the 
clergy of all denominations, are their 
greatest allies. 

In attempting to help an alcoholic, 
whether you be a preacher, a layman, 
or a recovered alcoholic, AA believes 
that the first step in a proposed re- 
covery effort is to calmly and intelli- 
gently assist the alcoholic to recog- 
nize that he has a definite drinking 
problem, in spite of his own personal 
opinion to the contrary. The second 
step is to guide him into realizing that 
his own efforts to solve the problem 
will probably not succeed. And the 
third step is to help him realize that 
he is powerless over alcohol, and to 
desire and accept assistance from those 
willing and able to help him. 


WHEN THIS POINT is reached, 
AA offers a chance of immediate re- 
covery to 50 per cent of all alco- 
holics who come to them; another 25 
per cent will succeed after some slips 
or temporary set-backs, the remainder 
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SPIRITUAL EUPHORIA 


HE PSYCHOLOGISTS are not perhaps such prolific coiners of words 

as are scientific specialists, yet they contribute a certain amount 

of vocabulary to the dictionary makers. Some of these terms 
are quite happy, as, for example, the word “euphoria,” by which is 
meant a mood that often goes with excellent physical condition, a 
feeling of good spirits, or of abounding vitality. The word signifies 
suggestiv ely the feeling of well-being. It is the kind of mood that 
inspirits a normal individual when after a good night’s rest and a 
satisfying meal he issues forth for a walk on a bright and frosty 
winter’s morning. Many other examples might be given of this 
psychic impression of ‘being superior to circumstance and ade- 
quately capitalized, as it were, for the exacting business of life. 

If we might define euphoria by a slang or ungrammatical phrase 
we might call it just “feeling good.” There is, however, another ref- 
erence in it which implies being good. The idea of euphoria is a 
sense of really being well and vital and competent. 

Why not now apply this term to the experience of religion? Why 
may there not be a spiritual euphoria? Is it not possible to “feel 
good” as a moral person, as a factor in social betterment, as a 
worker for the Kingdom; and as an heir to glory? The sacred 
writer John may have had some such thought when he wrote to 
his “well beloved Gaius”: “J wish above all things that thou mayest 
prosper and be in health, even as thy soul prospereth.” 

Why should not men more commonly talk about spiritual pros- 
perity? Are not a good many people in America at this present 
moment suffering from unemployment of their religious powers and 
social sympathies? Are there not some portly and sizable men walk- 
ing, or more likely riding, around whose souls are shriveled up 
within them? Are these people as well as they think they are? Per- 
haps their physical vitality is robust and abounding, but is that feel- 
ing of strength matched by a euphoric condition of tenacious faith 
and aspiring hope? 

The fathers, with their doctrine of “assurance” appear to have 
practiced spiritual euphoria under another name. Certainly the ideal 
is both to be good and to feel good, both to have faith and to know 
that one has it, both to be sure of God and sure of oneself pro- 
gressively. 

While not making in any case too much of moods and feelings 
and emotions, overhaul yourself a little, and try to arrange—by 
more of prayer, reflection, faith, and charity in action—for a more 
comfortable assurance that you are right with God, and that He 
is right here with you, in the very heart of your life, and nerving 
your arm to serve more and more frequently as a helping hand. 
Try to gain the feel of prosperity, Gaius-like, in soul, as well as in 
body!—Zion’ s Herald. 





are definitely improved, and have the in your vicinity. (There are over 










opportunity for complete recovery at 
some later date. Since the principles 
and tenets of AA are contrary to no 
one’s belief, no harm can _ possibly 
come from AA’s efforts. 

If you would know AA better, your 
phone book will probably list a unit 


4,000 groups in the U. S.) Usually, 
open meetings are held at regular in- 
tervals, to which the interested public 
is invited. Otherwise, confidential in- 
quiry can be made of the Alcoholic 
Foundation, P.O. Box 459, Grand 
Central Annex, New York, N. Y. 
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THREE GREAT CHARTERS 


Of American Freedom Installed in National Archives 


Shrine for Safekeeping 


WASHINGTON, D.c.: The three great charters of American free- 
dom—the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights—are now permanently installed in a 
shrine in the National Archives building for safekeeping. 
Transfer of the three great charters, to the National Ar- 
chives Building, was ordered by the Joint Congressional 
Committee in order to give the documents greater security. 
In order to give maximum protection to the three charters, 
a fireproof, bombproof vault was constructed beneath the 
shrine to house the documents when they are not on display 
and in times of especial danger. The vault which stands 
twenty feet below the floor of the exhibition hall, is of steel 
and concrete with floor, walls and lid, fifteen inches thick. 

Picture shows the encased leaves of the Declaration and 
the Constitution being carried into the National Archives 
Building. 








Photo loaned to Survey by The Message Magazine 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


Missionaries’ Birthdays September—November 





The missionaries who are starred should be addressed to Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee. 
Since mail will be forwarded please use first class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may be sent for two cents. Letters addressed to Africa, For- 
mosa, Japan, and Brazil require eight (8) cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and four cents (4) for 
each additional ounce or fraction of an ounce. Air mail letters can be sent to Africa, Formosa, Japan, and Korea at 
the rate of twenty-five (25) cents per half ounce; however, air mail folders may be obtained at the post office for ten (10) 
cents. Air mail rate to Brazil is ten (10) cents per half ounce. 

Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were 
addressed for delivery in the United States. 
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September 





September 26—Mrs. Walter D. Shepard, Africa 


September 1—Mrs. R. T. Shields, China (Retired) * September 28—Rev. Edward S. Currie, Formosa 
September 3—Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, China (Retired)* September 28—Mrs. Howard B. Smith, Jr. (Korea) 
September 3—Rev. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil* September 29—Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil 
September 4—Mrs. W. C. Buchanan, Japan (Re- September 30—Rev. Keith R. Crim, Korea 


tired )* 


October 


September 4—Mrs. Day Carper, Africa* : Oerd 5 itiiedal 

See ee ee ie Qumber Ror Pao ake Sty Br 

September 7—Mrs. Harry W. Myers, Japan (Re- pa oar » fet? ‘Roheone E.Wie, Cote tiie 
tired) * tired)* ‘ , 

September 7—Mrs. A. D. Rice, China (Retired)* October 7—Mrs. John H. Brady, * 

Seember, 7a Raymond Woneldort Chin" Oemer Dr. Harber A. Cingon, Je Kors 

September 8—Mrs. C. K. Cumming, Japan (Retired) * Suamae PB Tesines E. ae aoa 

Hi ioe os ATE . - ore 1 (Retired)* — October 1o—Rev. C. Rogers McLane, Brazil 

—— to. oot 

September 11—Miss Madge Rice, Africa October 11—Mrs. James A. Cogswell, Japan 

September 12—Mrs. J. H. Longenecker, Africa (Re- Qctober 12—Miss Ruth See, Brazil (Retired. Address: 


tired )* 


Patrocinio, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


September 12—Miss Estelle Lumpkin, Japan (Retired)* Qctober 12—Mrs. Oscar V. Armstrong, Formosa 
September 13—Rev. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil October 13—Rev. A. Hoyt Miller, Africa 
September 13—Rev. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr., Africa October 15—Mrs. Joseph Savels, Africa 
September 14—Rev. James A. McAlpine, Japan October 16—Mrs. Robt. King, Africa 
September 14—Mrs. David J. Hopkins, Brazil October 20—Rev. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil 
September 15—Mrs. Alva Hardie, Brazil (Retired) * October 20—Rev. L. A. McCutchen, Africa 
September 15—Dr. Joseph L. Wilkerson, Formosa October 21—Mr. James A. Halverstadt, Africa 
September 16—Mrs. Wm. F. (Mrs. Marietta Stixrud) Qctober 23—Rev. M. A. Hopkins, China* 
McElroy, Sr., Africa October 24—Mrs. Henry S. Nelson, Africa 
September 16—Miss Mary Catherine Fultz, Japan October 25—Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa 
September 17—Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil October 26—Rev. Herbert Meza, Portugal 
September 17—Mrs. Herbert A. Codington, Jr., Korea October 27—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Brazil (Re- 
September 17—Miss Charlotte Dunlap, Formosa tired)* 
September 18—Rev. J. Hoge Smith, Jr., Brazil October 28—Rev. Day Carper, Africa* 
September 19—Rev. Lowry Davis, China (Retired)* October 31:—Mrs. Wm. B. Moseley, Brazil 
September 21—Miss Julia Hampton, Africa 
September 23—Rev. John E. Talmage, Korea November 


September 24—Miss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, Japan* November 1—Dr. James R. Boyce, Mexico 
September 25—Miss Jean Ryburn, Japan November 1—Mrs. Lardner Moore, Japan 
September 26—Rev. Alva Hardie, Brazil ( Retired )* November 1—Mr. Z. V. Myers, Mexico 
September 26—Rev. L. A. McMurray, Africa November 2—Mrs. Jean B. Jung, Africa 












































November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


November 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


6—Miss Annie Dowd, Japan (Retired )* 

6—Rev. W. Frank McElroy, Jr., Africa 

6—Mrs. Paul B. Long, Africa 

7—Rev. George R. Stuart, Jr., 

7—Mrs. William C. Worth, 

8—Mrs. J. W. Allen, Africa 

8—Mrs. J. Hoge Smith, Jr., Brazil 

g—Mrs. James A. Halverstadt, Africa 

g—Mrs. Andrew Allison, China (Retired) * 

10—Miss Blanche Sawyer (R.N.) Africa 

io—Mrs. Wm. P. Boyle, Japan* 

11—Mrs. Robt. H. Wilson, Africa 

11—Miss Helen Pemberton, Mexico 

13—Miss Margaret McMurry, Africa* 

13—Miss Lee Anna Scott, Africa 

13—Mr. T. W. Stixrud, Africa 

14—Miss Lelia G. Kirkland, Japan (Re- 
tired )* 

14—Rev. Charles A. 
tired )* 

15—Rev. Harold Borchert, Japan 

16—Mrs. John E. Talmage, Korea 

16—Mrs. W. H. Crane, Africa* 

17—Dr. Geo. R. Cousar, Africa 

17—Miss Lucienne Delforge, Africa 

18—Miss Josephine U. Woods, China (Re- 
tired )* 

19—Mrs. George A. Hudson, Formosa 

20—Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Africa 

20—Mrs. H. H. Munroe, Japan (Retired) * 

20—Dr. Sandy Cole Marks, Africa 

22—Mrs. William Metzel, Africa 

23—Rev. Donald F. Bobb, Africa 

25—Rev. W. R. Reily, Africa 

26—Mrs. W. F. Bull, Korea (Retired) 

26—Rev. Jon K. Crow, Brazil 

27—Miss Mada I. McCutchan, China (Re- 
tired )* 

27—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil* 

28—Mrs. John C. Pritchard, Africa 

28—Miss Mary Elizabeth Blake, Japan 

29—Rev. Jas. A. Cogswell, Japan 

30—Rev. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil 


Africa 
Africa 


Logan, Japan (Re- 


Friendship 


Oh, the comfort—the inexpressible 


comfort of feeling safe 
with a person— 


Having neither to weigh thoughts, 
Nor measure words—but pouring them 
All right out—just as they are— 

Chaff and grain together— 

Certain that a faithful hand will 

Take and sift them— 

Keep what is worth keeping— 

And with the breath of kindness 

Blow the rest away. 


—DINAH MARIA MULOCK CRAIK 





The Acts of the Apostles 


A witnessing Church 


Acts 1:8 
“Ve shall receive 
power... 
Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me.” 
Acts 8:4 
“Therefore they that were scattered abroad 
went every where preaching the word.” 


Acts 4:33 

“With great power gave 
the appostles witness of 
the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus.” 





HE EARLY CHRISTIANS in the Book of Acts were to 

i the world of their day what the River Nile has 

been to the Land of Egypt through the centuries. 
As the river spreads out over the land bringing a flood 
of life-giving water to enrich the soil and bring life to 
a hungry people, so this constant stream of transformed 
and life-giving followers of the risen Christ scattered 
over the world bringing the Gospel and the water of 
life to all men. 

The best textbook on evangelism—or witnessing— 
ever written is the Book of Acts. In it we have all the 
elements for the witnessing of the Church. This book 
of the Acts of the Holy Spirit through the lives and 
witness of the early Christians is a sequel and supple- 
ment to the Gospel ‘of John. 

In the Gospel of John we see Jesus both publicly 
and privately, by word and work, by character and 
conduct—manifesting the glory of the Father who sent 
Him. In the Acts we see the Holy Ghost—through the 
lives and lips, through proclamation and persecution, 
manifesting the glory of the resurrected Lord. Jesus 
said they would receive power—they did. He said 
they would be witnesses of Him—they were. He said, 
“Greater works than these shall [ye] do.” They did. 

In the Gospels the manifestation of the Glory of 
God in Christ is like the magnificent bud of a rose. In 
the Acts the glory of God in the transformed disciples 
is like the fully-opened flower, spreading its fragrance 
everywhere. 

Now let us examine the witnessing of this early 
Church. Witnessing involves a message to be deliv ered, 
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and a motive. It involves a method and messengers. 
Just as the tiny acorn contains the whole plan and life 
of the mighty oak—so this little book contains the plan, 
power, and program of God’s Kingdom for all time. 
In Acts we see the beginning of that Kingdom as it 
spreads everywhere. 


I. The MESSAGE of These Witnesses 


It was glad tidings and good news. It was a tri- 
umphant and victorious message—about a living Lord 
and also spiritually resurrected and transformed dis- 
ciples. These disciples proclaimed and performed mira- 
cles—but they themselves were miracles. Their message 

, was one of life—and wherever they went and witnessed, 
life came. We need to learn anew the fullness of their 
Gospel and its dynamic. The “resurrection” occurs twice 
as often in this book as the “crucifixion.” This was what 
a dead world needed, and this is what the world heard. 


Il. The MOTIVE of the Witnesses 


They had power. No wonder something happened. 
It would happen today if we had what they had. They 
had seen Him and lived with Him. They saw Him 
die. They beheld His resurrected body. They heard 
Him speak to them. They had a vital, firsthand expe- 
rience. They had also passed through Pentecost. A 
flaming tongue of fire fell upon each of them .. . and 
they went... and they spoke. They had witnessing 
power. They could truly say, “I believe in Jesus Christ. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost.” Have you seen Him, 
felt His presence, beheld His glory? Have you expe- 
rienced the power of the Holy Ghost? Uave you the 
love of God for the lost in you as they did? 


Ill. The METHOD of the Witnesses 


They had no magic rules and no handbook, and no 
special training schools in missions and evangelism. 
They had two things and they talked about those two 
things—the Word of God and the Work of God. They 
taught the Word and testified concerning His work 
in and through them. The resurrected Lord was pro- 
claimed and taught—two essential ways—elemental to 
all method—teaching and preaching. This was followed 
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by their own witnessing as to what He had done to 
and through them. 

And they went “everywhere” and to “all men.” One 
of the most thrilling studies in the Bible is that of the 
variety of groups, persons, classes, places, times, and 
situations where the witnessing was done, and where 
conversion took place. They witnessed day and night, 
on land and sea, to rich and poor, to politicians and 
military, to men and women, to Jews and Greeks and 
Romans. Every person was a prospect and every place 
a possibility. Truly the gate of heaven opened at every 
turn of the road. In these days when we are so con- 
stantly surrounded by so many people and we travel 
so widely and so constantly, we are without excuse in 
not witnessing. When we have radio, telephone, and 
television in almost every home, what excuse have we? 

In 1952-53 in our General Assembly it took 26 Pres- 
byterians including all our ministers a whole year to 
add one soul on profession of faith, and 29 per cent of 
our churches did not add one single soul on profession. 
In the nine-month year of 1953 it took 39 to add one 
soul on profession—the same tragic number in pro- 
portion to time, and 33 per cent of our churches did 
not have a single profession of faith. Truly we need 
an experience like Pentecost. 


IV. The Witnesses Themselves 


What “manner of men” were these people? They 
were “new creatures.” They were transformed, and 
triumphant. They had been converted and they were 
concerned. They cared. They gave themselves. They 
were willing to die. Do you Care? Are You Willing? 

Not long ago the Mighty Mo—the world’s most 
powerful, most expensive and greatest battleship—lay 
stuck in the mud of Chesapeake Bay. She had enough 
power within her to light an entire large American 
city. She was not built for mud flats, but for the great 
ocean—not to stand still—but to speed to the ends of 
the earth and do valiant testimony to our great nation. 
What a parable for the Church today—in her careless- 
ness and neglect in fulfilling her high calling. 

The Gospel begins with the word GO. GO ye, 
therefore! 

—Cecit A. THoMPsoN 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address: A. P. C. 


*Allen, Miss Virginia 

*Beckner, Dr. and Mrs. W. W., Jr 
*Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M. oN 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Afric 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Kakinda, 1948 
Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Beige, Africa 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C 
*Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
Kasha Station, 1935 
Address: A.P.C.M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Erie $ 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Eari 8. 
*McElroy, Tage and Mrs. W. F., 
Reily, . and Mrs. Wm. R. 


Lubendai Station, 1924 


(Address: A.P.C.M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa 
*+Clapp, Mrs. Ailen W. 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
*Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
tDuggan, Miss Adena 

Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N 
THertwig, Mrs. Maria P 

Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
TKelley, Mr. Ben, Jr. 

Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N 

Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 

Be McDonald, Miss Nolie 
{cLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A 
iller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 

Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, [I 
Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford H. 
7Shefelton, Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 


Luebeo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 

Congo Belge, Africa 
*McKee, Rev. and Mrs. ( 
Moore, Miss Doris 
Morrison, Rev. and 
Nelson, Dr. an d Mrs. E 
tPunt, Rev. and Mrs 
*Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. 2 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M 
*Vass, Mr. and Mrs. Joh 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lac 
*White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8. H 


haries T. 


Luluabourg, 1946 
(Address: A. P.C. M., LI 
Congo Belge 

Anderson, Rey. an« 

*Brunkburst, Miss Aud 
"Crane, Rev. z fr 
Crawford, Miss M ar 
Halverstadt, Mr. 2n 
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Mission, Bibanga 
Via Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africs 


TITAT D 
LUABOUTRG 





Mu urray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Miss Madge 


tRice 


Mbei Station, 1937 

Se fee & LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr 
eo mm, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 

Hobs ~~ and Mrs. J. K. 

=r hwick, Dr. Gladys 


, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Address 


Mema Station, 1942 
Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
e Gare] Congo Belge, Africa 
z, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R 
Me Murr ay, Miss C harlotte B. 


ev. ar T.K. 
r cal Sn. Robt. 
Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutete Statien, 1912 
Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
English, Dr. Hugh G. K. 
*McMurry, Miss Margaret 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
*Muris, Miss Jac -queline 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C. 


R.N 


_—_ in Brussels 


» Bureau des Missions Pro- | 


s du Congo Beige, 5 Rue du 
C , enone de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. 
Cleveland, Mr. Thomas 
Coffin, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Eari S., Jr. 
Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul B. 
McRee, Miss Shirley Ann 
*Metzell, Mrs. Wm. 3. 
Seott, Miss Lee Anna 
Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charlies A. 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Brazil 


CAMPINAS 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


Gourley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Study 
ae Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
Este de Séo Paulo, Brazil) 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
Address: Caixa Postal 539, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
“Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
Address: Caixa Postal 567, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Rie de Janeire 
*Gammon, Miss Billie H. 
Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rua Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 
Janeiro, D. F., Brazil 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil 
Bam bui Statien 
, Rev nd Mrs. John 
Miss oo Elizabeth 


ixa Fes stal 61, Bambui, E 
e Minas, Brazil 


(Address: Caixa Postal, 


Everett E., Jr. | 





Camb ira Station, 1942 


| 





Marchant, Miss Genevieve : 
Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Campe Bele Station, 1920 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Address: Campo Belo, 

Brazil) 


Dourades Station, 1930 
Gonzales, Miss Elisa 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) : 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 
Camp Grande, Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, +. and Mrs. L. G. 
nena og Liss ries 
Coit, Mr. A. B., 
Hopkins, Mr. — Mrs. David J. 
Romer, Miss Mildred 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
*Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 
*Foster, Miss Edith 


(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) | 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Campina Grande 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 


(Address: Caixa Postal 337, Campina 


Grande, Paraiba, Brazil) 


Fortaleza 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


(Address: Caixa Postal, 629, Fortalesa | 


Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Garanhuns, kK. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Sao Luiz 
Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
213 Sado Luiz, 
Maranhao, Brazil) 
Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S 
*Pipkin, Miss Ann 

Smith, Miss Willodene 
*Taylor, Miss Chariotte 

pry fwd Miss Mary Garland 


: Ginasio Eivangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, 


Brazil) 
Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
*Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
*Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapelis 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
—— — Postal 222, Anapolis, 
. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


Carme do Paranahyba, 1930 
Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charies R., Jr. 
(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 


E. de Pernambuco, 


Ceres 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Address: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 
C. A. N. G., Bist. de Goias, Brazil) 


Ituiutaba 


Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


E. de Minas, 


Mente Carmele Station, 1950 


*Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 

(A ddress, Monte Carmelo, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 


Little, Miss Martha 

Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 

(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Paracatu, 1942 


Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uberlandia, 1932 


Coblentz, Rev. and — Paul J. 
Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 


| *Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uruana, 1949 


Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 8, Uruana, Est. 
de Goias, Brazil) 


China 


FORMOSA 


Hwalien 


Currie, Rev. and _— E. 8. 
Wilcox, Miss Mario 


| (Address: 6 Mink Li, Hwalien, Taiwan) 


Miae Li 
Mizell, Miss rite 
Stribling, Miss Frances 
(Address: 14 Kung Ching Li, Miao Li 


aiwan) 


Taichung 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
(Address: Taichung, Taiwan) 


Taipei 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
Wells, Miss Lillian 
Wilkerson, Dr. pons Mrs. - h L. 
(Address: $4 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Junkin, Miss Nettie D. 
Selis, Miss Margaret 
(Address: No. 11, Lane 114, Wenchow 
Street, Taipei, Taiwan) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
(Address: Section 2, Lane 20, House 12, 
North Chung Shan Road, Taipei, 
Taiwan) 


Tamsui 

Fraser, Miss Gussie 

(Address: 4 Mackay Street, Tamsui, 
Taiwan) 

Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 

(Address: 2 Mackey Street, Tamsui, 
Taiwan) 


—o— 


DETAINED IN UNITED STATES 


*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Parrior, Miss Ruth 

*Hopkins, Rey. and Mrs. Martin A. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Richardson, ee and Mrs. R. P. 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. 

*Womeldorf, Rev. coal Mrs. G. R. 
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Ecuador 


*Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R. 
(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


Japan 


JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917) 


McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
56/8 Kejime Nishi-Hirano Aza, Mikage 
Cho, Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Cain, Rev. Benson 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Connell, Miss Juanita 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku 
Kobe, Japan 
Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. James T. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
1478 Shironomai, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Mclllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A, 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
McLaughlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 feat Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*McNeill, Miss Plizabeth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Stewart, Miss Betty J 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
ttTalmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
17-2 Aotani Cho, 2 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 
*Buckland, Miss Ruth 
*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
+#Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 


(Address: 116 Shigatsuda, Hongu Cho, 


Kochi, Japan) 
Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


*On furlough. 

ttTemporary assignment. 
+Teacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 





Marugame Station, 1920 
Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
*Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
439 Nakabu, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
*Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P. O., Nagoya, Japan 
*Baldwin, Rev. "and Mrs. Walter P., dr. 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
*tFultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
3 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
*Gunn, Miss Annie Coline 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi, P. O., Nagoya, Japan 
*Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
Higashi Machi, Nakatsugawa Shi, 
Gifu Ken, Japan 
tRyburn, Miss Jean K. 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P. O., Nagoya, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L.C. M. 
33 Chikara Mweht 4 Chome, Higeshi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 
*Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


Tokushima Station, 1889 
*Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. Jr. 
1 Chome Nakamaegawa Cho, Toku- 
shima Ken, Japan 


Zentsuji 
*tMitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. L. W. 
Shikoku Christian College, Zentsuji, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 
Gao Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Pukdo, Chunju, Korea) 


Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul §. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 


Greene, Miss Willie B. 

Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
+Kraakeness, Miss Astrid (R.N.) 
*Lindler, Miss Gene N. 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 

Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 

Ptrichard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 

Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B.., Jr. 

Talmage, Miss Janet C. (R.N.) 

Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 

Korea) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Thompson 
*Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
Root, Miss Florence 
Talmage, Rev. and *Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Mokpo, Korea) 

Hopper, Miss Margaret 

Fox ad Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
urphy, Miss Ada 

Robinson, Rev. and *Mrs. R. K. 

Somerville, Rey. and Mrs. John N. 


SEOUL 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yun 
Chin Dong 136, Chong Ro 4, Seoul, 
Korea) 


Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea) 


*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
Miller, Miss Louise B. 

Scott, Rev. and Mrs. Jack Brown 


Taejon Station 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, South 
Choong Chung Province, Taejon, 
Korea) 


Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 


Chilapa Station 


a Miss Alice J. 
(Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 





Guerrero, Mexico) 





POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil require eight 
(8) cents for the first ounce, and four (4) cents for each additional ounce or fraction 
of an ounce. Air mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan and Korea at 
the rate of twenty-five (25) cents per half ounce; howev er, air mail folders may 
be obtained at the post office for ten (10) cents. Air mail letters to Brazil are ten 


(10) cents per half ounce. 
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Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
(Address: Morelos 3, Cuernavaca, 
Morelos, Mexico) 
Nickles, Miss Florence 
(Address: Nogal 25, Colonia Vergel, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
*McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
*Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Harvey 

Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 

Spencer, Rey. and Mrs. Homer A. 

(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz,’ Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Calla Miguel Hidalgo 18, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Calle Vincente Guerrero, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico 


San Luis Potosi 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
She by, Miss Margaret V. 
(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Luis 
Potosi, 8. L. P., Mexico) 


Taxco Station 
(Address: Alarcon No. 5, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Tixtla 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
(Address: lodepantaneie 1, Tixtla, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Colonia Pinzon, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico 
Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
*McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Toluca 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 
Mexico, Mexico) 


STUDY IN COSTA RICA 


Thomas, Rev. and Mrs. Harold L. 
(Address: Escuela de Idiomas Apartado 
2240 San Jose, Costa Rica) 


Portugal 


Meza, Rev. and Mrs. Herbert 
(Address: Chalet Louise, Carcarvelos 
Portugal 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 
would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 

Postal cards are four (4) cents each for single and eight (8) cents each for double 
cards to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil; they are two (2) cents to Mexico. 

Commercial papers are three (3) cents for each two (2) ounces with a minimum 


charge of ten (10) cents. 


For registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advice the use of govee post. 
Consult local postmaster for rates, bps hts, measurements, and requirements 


of declaration for custom duties, all ‘of 


ch’ appear in the latest Postal Guide. 













































Alexander Joins 
Negro Work Staff 


ATLANTA, GA. (PN)—Rev. James J. 
Alexander of Birmingham, Ala., this 
month begins his work as Assistant in 
the Division of Negro Work of the 
Board of Church Extension, Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. He was regional 
director of Christian Education for 
the Synods of Alabama and Tennes- 
see. 

Mr. Alexander will devote much of 
his time in the new position to making 
surveys for expansion of Negro work. 
As a result of the successful $2,000,000 
Negro Work Campaign conducted 
last year, the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., is rapidly expanding the num- 
ber of Negro churches within the de- 
nomination, establishing new churches 
wherever surveys indicate especially 
favorable opportunities, and expand- 
ing the work being done by existing 
churches. Mr. Alexander will not only 
help with this work, but will give as- 
sistance to Negro churches in all areas 
of service provided by the Division of 
Negro Work. 

A native of Baton Rouge, La., Mr. 
Alexander has been regional director 
in Alabama and ‘Tennessee since 
October, 1951. He is a graduate of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute and 
Union Theological Seminary of Rich- 
mond, and has done postgraduate 
work in Louisiana State University. 

Before entering the ministry, he 
was trained as a physicist, and worked 
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both as an oil company geophysicist 
and as professor of physics. He served 
in the navy during World War II, 
and entered the seminary following 
the war. 


NEW ORLEANS PRESBYTERY 
MARKS CENTENNIAL 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—March 24—New 
Orleans Presbytery celebrates its cen- 
tennial this year, marking 100 years’ 
progress and growth since its estab- 
lishment on November 25, 1854. On 
that date, the Synod of Mississippi, 
at its meeting in Canton, Miss., es- 
tablished the Presbytery, which in- 
cluded its present area plus all of 
Donaldsonville. Thirteen ministers 
were on the original list of members. 

Dr. John N. Blackburn, heading a 
Centennial Committee, is arranging 
for the centennial observance. Tenta- 
tive date set for the observance is 
sometime in November. 




















PATTERSON ON COMMITTEE 
OF UNITED CHURCH MEN 


Mr. Lem T. Jones, of Kansas City, 
former president of National Council 
of Presbyterian Men, national chair- 
man of United Church Men of Na- 
tional Council of Churches, has been 
named chairman of a committee to 
plan a first national convention of 
Christian men under auspices of 
United Church Men. Associated 
with Mr. Jones will be Dr. Paul 
Moser, of New York, executive sec- 
retary of National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men, (Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A.) and Dr. S. J. Patter- 
son, of Richmond, Va., executive sec- 
retary of the Men’s Council of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 

Churchmen’s Week, with the theme 
“Time for Decision,” sponsored by 
United Church Men, will be observed 
Oct. 10-17, 1954. 








President Eisenhower, who regularly attends Reid Memorial Presbyterian 
Church when he is in Augusta, Georgia, is shown laying the cornerstone 
for the church’s new edifice. Ceremonies took place Easter Sunday. Tak- 
ing part in the cornerstone-laying are, from right, Dwight Eisenhower, 
G. E. Cleveland, stonemason; William H. Cooper, III, contractor; Rev. 
ro Mott Heltzel, pastor of Reid Memorial; and Joseph Yasney, 
oreman. 
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RED RIVER PRESBYTERY 
CELEBRATES CENTENNIAL 


Presbytery of Red River celebrated 
its Centennial at the zo1st Stated 
Meeting held in the Minden (La.) 
Presbyterian Church. 

Presbytery was organized in Min- 
den, February 10, 1854, by order of 
Synod of Mississippi, nearly 50 years 


before Synod of Louisiana was organ- 
ized. Three ministers and six elders 
answered the roll call on that eventful 
day, with a total membership of the 
nine churches at about 139. As the 
century closed, Presbytery counted 
37 ministers, 43 churches, and mem- 
bership of 8334, all in north Louisiana. 

Elder W. L. McKinney of Dixie 





@ Meeting of Red River Presbytery. 


took over the duties of moderator 
from Dr. O. M. Anderson, pastor of 
the Bastrop church. Dr. W. F, O’- 
Kelley of Marlin, Texas, gave the 
Centennial Address on Tuesday eve- 
ning, stressing a century of progress 
and a forward challenge. 





P. Frank Price 


Rev. P. Frank Price, a missionary 
in China for over fifty years, died on 
May 10, in Florence, South Carolina, 
where he has made his home since 
returning from China in 1941. He was 
born in Richmond, Virginia, July 2, 
1864, and went to the foreign field in 
1890. He and Mrs. Price returned to 
this country in 1941 when missionaries 
were evacuated on account of the war. 

Dr. and Mrs. Price carried on evan- 
gelistic work in several different areas 
in the China field, until he was called 
to be professor of theology and homi- 
letics in Nanking Theological Semi- 
nary in 1912. Dr. Price contributed 
greatly through his writings, not only 
to the work of our own Church, but 
to other denominations working in 
China. He was the author of “Short 
Steps to Great Truths”; “Catechisms 
of Old and New Testaments”; “Way- 
side Tract Series”; and “Evangelistic 
Hymn Book”; all in Chinese, and 
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“Our China Investment,” in English. 

Dr. Price served as moderator of 
our General Assembly in 1936, and 
his mantle fell upon his missionary 
son, Frank Wilson Price, in 1953-54. 
Having just completed his term as 
moderator, Dr. Frank W. Price is 
pastor of New Monmouth Church, 
near Lexington, Virginia. 

Other survivors include: Dr. P. B. 
Price, professor of surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Utah; Dr. Julian P. Price, 
pediatrician of Florence, South Caro- 
lina; and Harry P. Price, who is with 
the economic research division of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


BABY CLINIC DOCTOR 
WINS ATLANTA AWARD 


ATLANTA, GA—Dr. Leila Denmark, 
Atlanta pediatrician who has given 25 
vears of tireless service to the Baby 
Clinic of Central Presbyterian Church 
in Atlanta, has been named the 1953 
Woman of the Year, at the eleventh 


annual Woman of the Year banquet 
in Atlanta. Prior to receiving the 
highest honor for any Atlanta woman, 
Dr. Denmark was earlier named the 
Woman of the Year in Professions. 

The pediatrician has done outstand- 
ing pioneer work in the development 
and evaluation of whooping cough 
vaccines, having developed a single 
vaccine for whooping cough, tetanus, 
and diptheria. For 25 years, she has 
given her services for one or two days 
a week at the Presbyterian clinic. “I 
want to thank the Central Presbyter- 
ian Church for letting me work at the 
clinic,” said Dr. Denmark. “My work 
there has enabled me to get a lot out 
of life.” 

There have been more than 19,000 
patients enrolled in the Central Pres- 
byterian Clinic since it has been in 
operation, and for the nine-month pe- 
riod (April 1—Dec. 31, 1953) over 
5,000 quarts of milk have been pro- 
vided, and examinations and medical 
disbursements which total as much as 
$6,232.33. 
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Industrious youth make 
this 139-year-old church 


again a community chapel 


By EUGENE H. BLAKE 


lew LIKES to be do- 
ing things—things worth while, if 
interest is guided in that direction. 
So Robert L. Alexander, pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, Green- 
wood, South Carolina, and his asso- 
ciates in youth work of his church 
have proved again. 

The boys and girls of the Senior 
High Fellowship were told of the 
little chapel set up long ago, in the 
neighboring forest by scattered Pres- 
byterian settlers. For more than a 
century after the American Revolu- 
tion, the light of the Gospel spread 
from this old Rock Church. 

Decades ago, Rock Presbyterian 
Church found itself without an or- 
ganized congregation. Like many 
Presbyterian churches in rural areas, 
its membership had gone to Presby- 
terian churches in neighboring towns, 
or into nearby churches of other de- 
nominations, more regularly supplied. 


Lamp Relighted 





WOULDN'T THE FELLOWSHIP 
like to make some investigations? 
Many people from new cottages and 
old, in the Rock Church vicinity, 
were commuting to the industrial 
plants of Greenwood. But how many 
of these people were using the good 
roads on Sunday to commute to the 
churches? 

A religious census by the young 
people indicated that a number were 
going to no church. Some of these 
would be interested in attending Sun- 
day afternoon services if the busy 
city pastor would come out. 

Now, wouldn’t the Senior High 
Fellowship be willing to sweat a little, 
Saturdays—under adult direction— 
while making the abandoned build- 
ing ready for services? The pres- 
ent “Rock” Church frame building, 
erected about 1815 over a granite 
boulder, was begging for fresh paint. 
Many of the boys and some of the 
girls had regular Saturday jobs, but 
girls manned the ladders where 
needed. And the lamp is being re- 
lighted once more in old Rock Pres- 
byterian as a community chapel. 


END 





Rock Presbyterian Church, Greenwood, South Carolina. 
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Old Presbyterian Meeting House, Alexandria, Virginia 


Church of the Month 


By UTHA GRAY SMITH 


Charter Member | 
of Present Congregation 


The Alexandria Times of 
December 28, 1799, announced: “The 
walking being bad to the Episcopal 
Church, the funeral sermon of George 
Washington will be preached at the 
Presbyterian Meeting House, tomor- 
row morning at 11 o'clock.” George 
Washington, although an Episcopa- 
lian, had attended services in this 
church from time to time. Its original 
church bell, the first in Alexandria, 
tolled his death for four days. 

Rich indeed are the associations of 
the Old Presbyterian Meeting House 
with the early history of Virginia and 
the nation. It was built in 1774; 
burned in 1835 and restored two years 
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later. Then, weakened through loss of 
members and finances, it closed 
shortly after the War Between the 
States. 

But that was not to be the end of 
the Old Presbyterian Meeting House. 
Its future promises to be as glorious 
as its past. For many years the metro- 
politan area of Washington, D.C., in- 
cluding Alexandria, grew, and con- 
tinues to grow, at a very rapid pace. 
The church facilities for the in- 
creased number of people were to- 
tally inadequate, and in 1949 a group 
of between one hundred and one hun- 
dred fifty Presbyterians, a number of 
whom were members of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, felt that the 
Meeting House, located in the 300 
block of South Fairfax Street, a build- 
ing symbolizing the beautiful and his- 






torical Colonial architecture—closed 
for more than six decades—should be 
restored. 


IN THE CHURCH YARD of the 
Old Presbyterian Meeting House lie 
buried many soldiers and citizens 
prominent in the early history of our 
country. Washington’s physician, two 
of his pallbearers and many of the 
members of the Masonic Lodge, of 
which Washington was Master, are in 
it. The grave of the Unknown Soldier 
of the Revolutionary War is also lo- 
cated here and is a sacred shrine to 
many. Of this soldier William Tyler 
Page, author of the “American’s 
Creed” wrote this inscription: “Here 
lies a soldier hero of the Revolution, 
whose identity is known but to God. 
His was the idealism that recognized 
a Supreme Being, that planted reli- 
gious liberty on our shores, that over- 
threw despotism, that established a 
peoples’ government, that wrote a 
Constitution setting metes and bounds 
of delegated authority, that fixed a 
standard of value upon men above 
gold, and that lifted high the torch of 
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civil liberty along the pathway of 
mankind. In ourselves his soul exists 
as part of ours, his Memory’s Man- 
sion.” 

In 1835, as recounted by Dr. Elias 
Harrison, “a severe and awful calam- 
ity” was visited upon the church. On 
Sunday, July 26, of that year, the 
Meeting House was struck by light- 
ning, and in two hours ‘ ‘the whole 
edifice, except the walls, was involved 
in one shapeless mass of smoking 
ruins.” Dr. Harrison wrote that all 
was lost, “with the exception of the 
lamps, a venerable clock in the front 
gallery opposite the pulpit, the books 
and cushions, a part of the windows, 
the stoves, a large proportion of the 
pipes of a splendid organ (which was 
split open with an axe for that pur- 
pose) and some of the plank broken 
from the pews.” 


THE BURDEN OF RESTORA- 
TION was a heavy one upon the con- 
gregation. Money was painstakingly 
collected, and in January, 1837, resto- 
ration was begun. This building was 
again ready for services in July, 1837. 

Alexandria’s able historian, William 
Buckner McGroarty, has written in 
his book, “The Old Presbyterian 
Meeting House: 1774-1874,” published 
in 1940: “This is the original structure 
standing where it always stood, upon 
the same foundation. Roofless once, 
with its interior, furnishings, and fix- 
tures partially destroyed by fire, it is 
the original just as the beautiful and 
historic Wren Building at William 
and Mary College in Virginia is the 
original, just as the celebrated and 
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@ One-time manse of Old Presbyterian 
Meeting House restored and enlarged as pas- 
tor’s study, Sunday school rooms and Fellow- 
ship Hall. @ Interior of sanctuary, looking 
out from pulpit. 



















venerated Old Farnham Episcopal 
Church in Richmond County, Vir- 
ginia, is the original.” 

Following Dr. Harrison’s death in 
1863, and because of the drain upon 
the congregation during the War be- 
tween the States, the church declined 
and never fully recovered. In 1886 it 
closed its doors. 

The church building gradually fell 
into a state of disrepair. In 1925, John 
B. Gordon, a member of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Alexandria, 
organized a nationwide campaign for 
the restoration of the building as a 
shrine. Because the building was not 
occupied, it deteriorated rapidly. 

In 1949 the Second Presbyterian 
Church deeded the property of the 
Old Meeting House to the group in- 
terested in restoring the building and 
a new congregation was organized. 
The Stewardship Committee of the 
Meeting House proudly reported, 
“After weeks of preparation, during 


which time the men of the group 
cleared the shoulder-high weeds from 
the churchyard, planted grass and re- 
stored the tombstones of Revolution- 
ary heroes, while the good ladies 
scrubbed floors and pews and washed 
windows, this sacred shrine was re- 
dedicated permanently to the worship 
of Almighty God on Sunday, June 





12, 1949.” In addition, it was neces- 
sary to make many structural replace- 
ments, 


THE CHURCH NOW has a 
membership of approximately 600 and 
is active in every phase of Presby- 
terian Church work. The congrega- 
tion signed a new charter and the Old 
Presbyterian Meeting House was es- 
tablished as a church for the first 
time since 1886. The pulpit was sup- 
plied until September, 1950, when 
Rev. Kenneth G. Phifer was called as 
the first regular, and present, minis- 
ter of the reorganized congregation. 
A manse was purchased in one of the 
best residential sections of Alexandria 
and is now occupied by him and his 
family. 

Thus stands once again the Old 
Presbyterian Meeting House—a sym- 
bol of a nation and a people “. . . en- 
dowed by their Creator . . . with life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
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Pe Christian 
Viewpoint 


_ LOUIS C. LaMOTTE 


The Department of the Bible 
Presbyterian Junior College 
Maxton, North Carolina 


“THE TRUTH is that we are not against 
the Russians. We are with them 
against their autocracy.” 

“Our obligation and opportunity, 
in the simplest terms of self-interest 
as well as in the loftiest terms of man- 
kind’s redemption, is to keep alive 
the internal Soviet resistance, to con- 
vince the teeming foes of the Krem- 
lin inside Russia that the conscience 
of the West has been thoroughly 
aroused at last.” 

“We have been too busy ‘hating 
Russians.’ There is a better guide at 
hand, more effective practically and 
more satisfying morally. That guide is 
love: an abounding love for the Rus- 
sian peoples which will gradually open 
up a thousand paths to their hearts and 
minds, Our secret allies wait to hear 
from us.” 

These are words from the book, 
“Our Secret Allies,” by Eugene Lyons, 
a newspaper correspondent in Russia 
for six years. 

The hope for world peace is in call- 
ing the Russian peoples to help us 
build a better world for all mankind. 
We are not against them. We are not 
even against their government except 
as that government is wicked. We are 
for righteousness—goodness, justice, 
and kindness everywhere. We are 
against sin—lies, cruelty, arrogance, 
oppression, and greed—wherever such 
sin is found. And we know we must 
fight sin in ourselves as well as in 
others. 

The fact is that man is a sinful 
creature. We need deliverance from 
the power of sin in our own lives. 
The Russian peasants need such deliv- 
erance. The Russian rulers need such 
deliverance. We must all join in a 
world-wide movement against our 
human sinfulness. Jesus Christ began 
such a movement. He called men to 
follow Him and help build the King- 
dom of God on earth. 
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This is a task for our churches. 
Our mission boards should be working 
and planning to get the Gospel back 
of the iron curtain. Maybe sometime 
we may learn that this “counsel of 
perfection,” this religious program, is 
wiser than the schemes of our greatest 
diplomats. 

“Then said Jesus to those Jews 
which believed on him, If ye continue 
in my word, then are ye my disciples 
indeed; And ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 


HELTZEL EXCHANGES PULPITS 
WITH LIVERPOOL MINISTER 


AUGUSTA, GA.—Rev. and Mrs. Mas- 
sey Mott Heltzel of Reid Memorial 
Presbyterian Church sailed from New 
York for Liverpool, England, where 
Mr. Heltzel is preaching at the Sefton 
Park Presbyterian Church during the 
months of May, June and July. Dur- 
ing the month of August Mr. and 
Mrs. Heltzel will travel through Scot- 
land, and he will preach at various 
places there. 

Mr. Heltzel served as fraternal dele- 
gate from the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in England, 
which met in London, and he at- 
tended the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, meeting in Edin- 
burgh, again serving as fraternal dele- 
gate from our Church. 

Dr. William Sutherland of the Sef- 
ton Park Church in Liverpool, is fill- 
ing the pulpit at Reid Memorial. 
Though serving a church in England, 
both Dr. and Mrs. Sutherland are 
Scots. 


CHRISTIANS ASKED 
TO ACCEPT DECISION 


DURHAM, N. Cc. (RNS)—The North 
Carolina Council of Churches called 
upon Christians of this state to ac- 
cept whatever decision the U. S. Su- 
preme Court hands down on the ques- 
tion of segregation in the public 
schools. 

In a statement issued here, the coun- 
cil said its purpose was not to say 
what ruling the high court should 
make in the pending segregation cases. 
But it added: 

“When the court speaks, we call 
upon all of our church people to be 
patient, tolerant, forbearing, to abide 
by the decision and to seek for a 
Christian solution of this, as well as 
every problem confronting us today.” 





Rev. James A. Nisbet is recently ap- 
pointed regional director of Christian 
Education for the Synod of Missis- 
sippi. He has held pastorates in Fay- 
etteville and Wilmington Presbyteries 
of North Carolina. 


















































Knoxville Presbytery 
Acquires Hospital 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Pres- 
bytery has become the owner and 
operator of $3,000,000 Fort Sanders 
Hospital here. 

It is known as Fort Sanders Presby- 
terian Hospital, and is operated as be- 
fore, as a tax-free eleemosynary in- 
stitution. Built in 1919, the hospital 
has 189-bed capacity. It grossed on 
$1,000,000 last year and netted about 
$36,000. 

Transfer of control to the Church 
was virtually a donation to a new 
corporation being set up by the Pres- 
bytery to operate the hospital as a 
welfare institution. The property has 
been technically under the ownershi 
of Knoxville Nurses’ Training School. 


Memphis Presbytery 
Purchases Property 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis Presby-" ~~ 
tery is purchasing approximately 30 
acres of land at Raleigh, Tenn., to be 
used as a Memphis Presbytery Retreat 
area, it has been announced by Rev. 
David F. Murphy, pastor of McLe- 
more Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

The land is undeveloped at the pres- 
ent time, is heavily wooded for the 
most part and is located north of 
James Road on the Windemere Road 
near here. 

Each church in the Presbytery is 
expected to raise funds to make the 
purchase possible. Total cost of the 
30 acres is $14,000. Memphis Presby- 
tery does not plan to develop the 
property until the debt is cleared. 














STEP 


BY 
STEP 


How your church can raise 
the money needed for a new 
building or for major im- 
provements— 

the method which experi- 
enced fund raisers have 
proved will succeed 





Raising 
Money for 
Church 
Building 
Projects 


By Arthur W. 
Lumley 


Here are complete details of 
the method experienced fund 
raisers—working with churches 
of all sizes and situations—have 
proved to be the one best way to 
raise substantial amounts of 


money. 
























Mr. Lumley, who has spent 
years in conducting funds cam- 
paigns himself, shows 
¢ How to set up a time schedule 
¢ How to organize personnel 
¢ How to prepare pledge cards 

and other printed materials 
¢ How to do the many other 

tasks that are essential to suc- 
cess. 

Tested, effective techniques 
that you can use to raise money 
for your church. 


at all 
bookstores 
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More Catholics Joined 
Protestant Churches 


NEW YORK (RNS)—More than 4,000,- 
ooo American Roman Catholics have 
joined Protestant churches in the last 
ten years, Christian Herald, nonde- 
nominational monthly, reported in its 
April issue. 

The magazine said its conclusions 
were based on replies to a question- 
naire sent to 25,000 of the 181,000 
Protestant ministers in the United 
States. 

Projecting the number of converts 
reported in the replies against the 
total of Protestant pastors, Christian 
Herald estimated there had been 4,- 
144,366 Catholic-to-Protestant con- 
versions during the decade. 
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Christian Herald said many clergy- 
men had replied that they knew of 
“many” converts from Catholicism in 
their church but could provide no 
actual figures. Only exact figures were 
counted in tabulating the survey re- 
sults, the magazine said. 

Mixed marriage was the reason most 
frequently given for conversion of 
Catholics to Protestantism. Others 
were: “intellectual differences with 
Roman Catholic dogma”; “need for 
greater freedom of personal belief 
and interpretation”; “rebellion against 
the ‘iron discipline’ of the Roman 
Church”; “divergence with Rome 
on both doctrinal and sociological 
grounds”; “an appreciation of the ap- 
proach of love instead of fear, and 
forgiveness by faith instead of words”; 
“preference for the simpler and more 
direct Protestant approach to wor- 
ship and prayer.” 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, the magazine’s 
editor, said the survey had been un- 
dertaken to get the true facts about 
conversions. 

Wide publicity about conversions 
to Catholicism, he said, had led many 
Americans, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, to believe that conversion was a 
one way street. 

Dr. Poling added the findings prove 
that the number of Catholics con- 
verted to Protestantism is overwhel- 
mingly greater than the 1,071,897 con- 
verts reported by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in the same 10-year period. 


CATHOLIC PAPERS QUESTION 
SURVEY ON CONVERTS 


NEW YORK (RNS)—Roman Catholic 
newspapers, while admitting some 
“leakage” of Church members to Prot- 
estantism, questioned the accuracy of 
a survey claiming that more than 
4,000,000 Catholics have become Prot- 
estants in the last ten years. 














EXTRA EARNINGS 


WHERE THOUSANDS SAVE MILLIONS 


Accounts in Person or by Mail 


FULTON COUNTY FEDERAL 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
26 PRYOR STREET, N.E. 


FOR 


SAVE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Junior Choir Helps 
Prevent Delinquency 


TOLEDO, OHIO (RNS)—The junior 
choir is a key weapon in the nation’s 
fight against juvenile delinquency, Dr. 
Lawrence Curry, Philadelphia, music 
editor for the National Presbyterian 
Board of Education, said here. | 

He spoke at a seminar on junior 
choirs in Glenwood Lutheran church 
attended by 125 clergyman, church 
musicians, Sunday school teachers, and 
church music committee members. 





HOWARD E. DUESING, New Orleans ad- — ‘ ene 
vertising man, is the new director of advertis- 


ing for the Board of Education. This work is 
Mr. Duesing, who has already begun his |  Ameriaiia Seating Company 


within the department of church relations. 
work, is in charge of John Knox Press ad- | 








vertising, as well as that of the Presbyterian | Church Furniture for every need 
bookstores and the mail order departments Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and lec- 
of the Division of Publication. terns available for early delivery. Also 


chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform Pews, 
| auditorium chairs, folding chairs, tables 
and Sunday-school furniture. 


Dr. Jones Enters | Write Department 167 











Indian Controversy | (o""ttecostes.s va aunas a. 
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New Hearing Aid 


Without Tubes 


Costly B-Battery eliminated! All battery costs 
slashed 80%! Powered by 3 genuine 
Raytheon Transistors! Vacuum tubes ban- 
ished forever! For full information, use 
handy coupon below. No obligation whatso- 
ever, A postcard will do. 


Electronic Research Director 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 347A 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, Ill. 


Please rush complete facts on new miracle 
all-transistor tubeless hearing aid. 








Address OPPO Ree ee eeeeeeeeeeeee®e 
City, cecccccccccccccccccs SIMO. ccccce 











WRIGHT STUDIO ACCESSORIES 


Order today the unique Wright Studio ac- 
cessories to enliven your study of the City. 
Units contain 10 full-size puzzlemats 
(placemats with puzzle), favors, and nap- 
kins. First unit, $1.40; each additional 
unit of 10, only 40c. Full payment must 
accompany order. 


ROSE WRIGHT STUDIO 
5335 Ohmer Ave., Indianapolis 19 Ind. 








354 Nelson Street, S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
MADRAS, INDIA (RNS)—Dr. E. Stan- 
ley Jones, noted American evangelist, 
challenged a statement by Home Min- 
ister Kailash Nath Katju that Chris- 
tian missionaries in this country should 
not try to convert Indians. 


“Conversion is indispensable in the ., N0 detail {00 smal| 


East as well as in the West,” Dr. | 


Jones told the annual meeting of the No purpose too high / 


Y.M.C.A. here. 

“If you try to forbid conversion, | 
then I will write ‘finis’ across your | 
democracy.” 

The evangelist said there is a clear | 
distinction between conversion, which | 
he defined as “a fundamental inner | Pews 


change accompanied by a correspond- | 
Opera Chains 


ing outward change,” and proselytiz- | 
ing which he called “a mere change C ; ay 
Aad Pulpit Furniture 


of group labels degrading both the 
religion and the persons involved in 
i 

The effect of his challenge was 
immediately noted when, on the next 
day, a leading Hindu newspaper com- 
mented editorially that “while India 
has from the earliest times discouraged 
proselytizing, she has believed in con- 
version as the sole means of salvation 
—the true end of human life.” 
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The editorial indicated that many 





Describe or list your Church Furniture Requirements 





Indians believe the government should 
follow this philosophy and that they 
feel that fundamental freedom of con- 
science guaranteed by India’s Con- 
stitution to be at stake in the matter. 
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Appointments Made 
to Foreign Fields 


Seven to Brazil 


The Board of World Missions has 
appointed seven new missionaries to 
evangelistic service in Brazil. All these 
will go to the field after attending the 
Institute for Outgoing Missionaries at 
Montreat, N. C., this summer. 

Wilson T. Dowling, a 1954 graduate 
of Columbia Seminary, is from Spar- 


g 


One to Korea; Three to Africa 


Besides those destined for Brazil, 
the World Missions Board has an- 
nounced the appointment of one new 
missionary to Korea and three to 
Africa. Miss June Michaelson, who is 
engaged to Mr. Thomas W. Taylor, 
was to go to Korea in June. 

Mr. and Mrs. David V. Miller are 
to go to the Belgian Congo as evan- 
gelistic missionaries. Mr. Miller, who 
was graduated last month from Union 
Seminary, has spent a year traveling 
for the Candidate Department of the 
Board of World Missions. Appointed 
to medical service in the Belgian 
Congo is Miss Elizabeth Miller. She 


ae 


Mrs. Miller, Mr. Miller, Miss Miller, Miss Michaelson. 


Top row: Mrs. Hornick, Mr. Hornick; Mrs. 
Prentice, Mr. Prentice; bottom, Mr. Dowling, 
Mrs. Grimes, Mr. Grimes. 


tanburg, S. C. Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
Grimes of Nashville, Tennessee, will 
serve in West Brazil. They have a 
daughter, Margaret Marion. East Bra- 
zil is the prospective location for 
Rev. and Mrs. John R. Hornick, 
where Mr. Hornick will also pilot the 
mission plane. Rev. and Mrs. Thomas 
K. Prentice have been appointed to 
serve in the North Brazil Mission. 
They have two children. 


has had varied experience as a nurse 
in this country and overseas. After 
going to Montreat this summer, these 
three will proceed to Belgium for 
study before they take up their work 
in Africa. 


Urge Christians Accept 
Segregation Decision 


RICHMOND, VA. (RNS)—Christians 
should accept “peacefully” whatever 
ruling the U.S. Supreme Court hands 
down on segregation in the public 
schools, it was urged by the Virginia 
Council of Churches at its annual 
meeting here. 

At the same time, the Council 


pledged itself to continue working for 
the abolition of segregation on com- 
mon carriers and in public meetings 
throughout the state. 


Texas Protestants Urged 
To Accept Segregation Ruling 


AUSTIN, TEXAS (RNS)—A resolution 
calling upon Texas Protestants to “ac- 
cept” whatever ruling the U.S. Su- 
preme Court makes on racial segrega- 
tion in the public schools was adopted 
by the first annual convention of the 
Texas Council of Churches here. 

It urged Protestants to “help insure 
to every person his fullest rights and 
opportunities as an American and as 
a child of God.” 


Criticizes Churches 
On Race Relations 


CHICAGO (RNs)—Churches and 
schools were criticized by a Lutheran 
editor here for permitting “secular 
institutions” to take the lead in creat- 
ing better race relations. 

“It is a sad state of affairs when the 
church and the academic world have 
to look to the armed forces, to labor 
unions, and to organized athletics for 
guidance and direction in the matter 
of race relations,” said John H. 
Strietelmeier, managing editor of the 
Cresset. 


Urge S. C. Accept 
Segregation Decision 


COLUMBIA, Ss. C. (RNS)—A plea that 
South Carolina keep its public school 
system “unimpaired” regardless of the 
U. S. Supreme Court’s decision on 
segregation in the schools was issued 
here by the South Carolina Fellowship 
of Churches and the South Carolina 
Division of the Southern Regional 
Council. 

In a resolution adopted at a joint 
meeting the groups expressed alarm 
lest the state turn over its public edu- 
cation program to private agencies in 
an effort to avoid complying with a 
possible court ban on segregation. 

Similar in word and spirit to one 
adopted earlier by the Virgina Coun- 
cil of Churches, the resolution indi- 
cated that no satisfactory solution of 
the segregation problem is possible 
“outside the framework of Christian 
thought and teaching.” It said that 
“no solution which, even inferentially, 
impugns the equal dignity and worth 
of human personality can be a final 
solution.” 
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Australian Sees Spiritual 
Awakening in U.S. 

DALLAS, TEXAS (RNS)—Few Ameri- 
cans are aware of the magnitude of 
the spiritual awakening now sweeping 
across the United States, the Rev. Len 
Jones, editor of an Australian religious 
magazine, said here. 

Mr. Jones, who is visiting the U. S. 
to observe church groups at work, 
pointed to these signs of America’s 
spiritual revival: 

(1) Increased church attendance. 

(2) More attention to mission work 
—both in this country and overseas. 

(3) A boom in church building. 

(4) Greater use of religious pro- 
grams on radio and television. 

Mr. Jones said the liberal financial 
contributions of Americans to their 
churches also had impressed him. 

In his own country, there is no ac- 
tive attitude toward religion, he said. 

“Australians are good people and 
they believe in religion, but it ends 
there,” he added. 


Senator Praises “Voice” 
Religious Programs 

WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNS)—Senator 
Alexander Wiley (R-Wis.) praised 
the Voice of America for increasing 
its religious programming. 


JULY, 1954 





Penny Edwards, 
movie and TV ac- 
tress who is giv- 
ing up her career 
to do missionary 
work for the 
Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventist Church. 
RNS photo. 


Senator Wiley, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
placed in the Congressional Record 
the text of a report on Voice religious 
programs with the comment that he 
was “most pleased” with it. 

The report, prepared by Theodore 
C. Streibert, director of the United 
States Information Agency, showed 
that between seven and eight per cent 
of VOA programming is devoted to 
religious subjects. Mr. Streibert indi- 
cated that the Voice is carrying six 
times as many religious programs as 
are domestic networks in the U.S. 


DR. BILHEIMER TO BECOME ASSO- 
CIATE GENERAL SECRETARY OF 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer, pastor of 
Westminster, Cedar Manor Presby- 
terian Church, Jamaica, L. L., will as- 
sume his duties as associate general 
secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, with headquarters in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, this fall. He will 
be responsible for direction of the 
Division of Ecumenical Studies, and 
co-ordination of the council’s work 
in church unity movements, evange- 
lism, and activities to promote a re- 


sponsible society. 


Elson Receives Award 


Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor of 
National Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, a member of the Committee 
on Chaplains and Service Personnel 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., was chosen as “Clergy 
Churchman of the Year,” by the 
Washington Pilgrimage. He was pre- 
sented with an award at a dinner in 
Hotel Statler, Washington, on which 
occasion Dr. Ralph Sockman, pastor 
of Christ Methodist Church, New 
York, was the speaker. Also receiving 
awards were R. G. LeTovurneau, of 
Longview, Texas, induscrialist and 
philanthropist, lay churchman of the 
year, and Mrs. Harper Sibley, of 
Rochester, N. Y., churchwoman of 
the year. (Mr. LeTourneau is a mem- 
ber of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance church, and Mrs. Sibley of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church.) 





You can’t hold a man down without 
staying down with him—Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 








Committee on preparing the catalogue for the Presbyterian Book Stores meets in 
Richmond, with representatives from Dallas and Atlanta. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





Schools, 
Colleges 


fessions as law, 
medicine, 





Two-year liberal arts curricu- 
lum, leading toward such pro- 


dentistry, 
ture, forestry, journalism, edu- 
cation, and other fields. 


For information write: 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


(Department of Edgar Tufts Memorial Association) 
BANNER ELK, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHRISTIAN ENVIRONMENT 


Member of: the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
the American and Southern Association of Junior 


Terminal Education Program 
includes secretarial science, 
medical secretarial training, 
hotel studies, and prerequisite 
programs for laboratory tech- 
nicians, X-ray technicians, and 
nurses. 

Registrar, 

Lees-McRae College 

Banner Elk, North Carolina 


engineering, 
agricul- 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Joun R. CunNNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 

ness course. Preparatory department with grades 

11 and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- 

leges and Secondary Schools. Write for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH CARroLina 


Educational 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college for women. Men accepted as day 
students. 
For information write the Registrar. 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
MarsHALt Scotr Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 

Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 

For further information write: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, Cc. 





Sustained by a Heritage 
of Christian Ideals 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 


Clinton, South Carolina 





SOUTHWESTERN 


SEEKS THE TOTAL DEV eee NT OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 
THROUGH EDUCATION IN POU R 
DIMENSIONS— 
Tree ACCOMPLISHMENT 
HYSICAL FITNESS 
SPIRITUAL WELL-BEING 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


Write for Information Office of Admissions 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, 
Now | Degrees of BACHELOR of 
ARTS and BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
Bible Central in the Curriculum 
For information, write: 
| SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’ 


S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, missions, 
and church music. Accredited courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 
Summer Session, August 2-13, 1954 
Courses in Bible, Christian Education, Church Music, Religious Drama. 
Outstanding faculty. 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER, President, 3400 Brook Rd., 
Richmond 27, Virginia 














Queens President 


CHARLOTTE, N.c.—Dr. Edwin R. 
Walker was elected eleventh president 
of Queens College at a meeting of the 
college Board of Trustees. H. H. 
Everett, chairman of the Board, an- 
nounced that Dr. Walker, who was 
dean of Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla., assumed his duties at Queens on 
June ro. 

Prior to his appointment at Rollins 
in 1952, Dr. Walker was dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Flor- 
ida State University. He has also held 
professorships in religion and philoso- 
phy at Central College, Mo., the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
The newly elected president holds 
the B.A. degree from Southwestern 
University, Texas, the B.D. degree 
from Vanderbilt University, and the 
Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Chicago. He has lectured at many 
colleges, universities, and educational 
conferences over the country, and is 
the author of numerous articles in 
learned journals. 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian © Co-educational « Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. Four- 
year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Com- 
etitive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) 
emunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. In- 
tramural sports. Dormitories. Summer session. 
Catalogue and illustrated booklet. Board, room, 
and tuition $730. 
R. T. L. LISTON, President, 
Box S, BRISTOL, TENN. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, 4-yr. 
women. A.B. 
classes. 
mental, 








liberal arts college for 
degree. Broad curriculum, small 
14 majors, 
and an 


departmental, interdepart- 
independent major, including 
music, art, Bible, dra- 
matic arts. Courses in 
nursery school educa- 
tion. 112th year. 
Competitive scholar- 
ships. Catalog. Mary 
Baldwin College, 
Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 
LTT TTS 
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Why the Fumily Heading Qi, Offers To Send You 
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w Supreme 
WORLD ATLAS 

Ac last, a top-notch, all new world 

atlas — with over 100 maps in full 

color, the latest complete Census fig- 

ures, 16 historical maps. heals 

measures 93/4” x 1234”. Indispensable ! 






a PY ceil en 
ORY OF AMERICA IN PICTURES 
By Alan C. Collins 
A thrilling panorama of our country's 
turbulent history from the landing of 
Columbus to Eisenhower's election— 
all portrayed in gripping page-size 
pictures. Publisher's edition, $7.50. 


ST 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COOKING 

By Meta Given 
The master cook book that gives you a 
fascinating new approach to cooking! 
Contains 2,000 wonderful recipes, 
hundreds of great food pictures. 1700 
pages. Orig. pub. in 2 vols. at $10.00. 


OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


(Value up to $21.50 
in publishers’ editions) 


FOR ONLY 






GREATEST FAITH EVER KNOW 
By Fulton Oursler and A, O. Armstrong 
The story of the founding of Chris- 
tianity and how the Disciples brought 
the Gospel to a waiting world. This 
is the final volume of Mr. Oursler's 
religious trilogy. Pub. ed., $3.95. 


om by ped tt ae 
FORTY PLUS AND FANCY FREE 

By Emily Kimbrough 
Wherever Emily Kimbrough goes, 
something extraordinary happens! 
Now she and three other lively grand- 
mothers invade Paris, Italy and Lon- 
don — with never a let-up of fun! 








PEACE WITH GOD 
By Billy Grabam 


The very heart of the message that 
Billy Graham is bringing to the world. 
A complete guide to faith for today 
and a proven plan for finding har- 
mony with ourselves and with God. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can récommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and inspirational 
books by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
and Bellamy Partridge. They are books 
you can safely leave where older -chil- 
dren can read them if they wish. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. You pay 
postman nothing; your bill will be due 
later. It is not necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept as 


few as four each year to retain your 
membership. All selections are new, com- 
plete, well-printed and well-bound. And 
your books will be delivered to your door 
—ready to read! 

Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 to 
$4.00 in the publishers’ original editions 
—saves you from 35% to 50% on each 
book you accept. In addition, the Family 
Reading Club distributes an outstanding 
‘‘Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. When the value of 
the Bonus Books is figured in, you can 
save as much as 60% of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
— for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW} 


FAMILY READING CLUB © MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


[ 
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BLESS THIS HOUSE 
By Norah Lofts 


This is the story of eight vigorous gen- 
erations of Englishmen who lived in 
the great house called Merravay—of 
their loves, villainies, grand passions 
and strange heroisms. Pub. ed., $3.50. 





THE ROBE 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 
The immortal story of the young pa- 
gan Marcellus who gambled:and won 
Christ’s robe as He was dying on the 
Cross — and how he learned that only 
through Christ could he attain peace. 





Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 


A really comprehensive book. Con- 
tains 80,000 entries, 700 illustrations, 
900 pages. Newly written, modern, 
accurate. Includes synonyms, anto- 
nyms, complete word origins. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memsersuip 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 7 P.S., MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 


tions or alternates I accept. 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


Mr. 
Mrs 


looking for! Read 
you the very finest nea Soc”, the Club brings 


the coupon to join the Club and get 


the three books you want, without delay! 
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& and entertaining 


$ at bargain prices. 






THE POWER OF POSITIVE THINKING 
By Norman Vincent Peale 
One of the nation’s top non-fiction 
best-sellers. This inspired writer and 
thinker gives us the rules that work to 
win success, popularity, love and hap- 
piness. Publisher's edition, $3.95. 


THE SPARE ROOM 
By Nelia Gardner W bite 

Our of gasoline and sick with influ- 

enza, the strange young man finds a 

haven in nurse Ann Piichard’s spare 

room—and recovers to woo an un-: 

happy widow who strives to love him. 
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A MAN CALLED PETER 
By Catherine Marshall 
This wonderful life story of the min- 
ister who was loved by millions will 
inspire your life, open new doors of 
hope and faith. You will find your- 
self calling it ‘‘my book."’ 
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Same offer in Canada. Address Family Reading 
ond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Here’s a booklet that may 


answer your problem exactly 


Our annuity gift plan enables many people to secure a safe yet attrac- 


tive income for their declining years, and also to leave a substantial gift 
to help spread the Gospel. ; 


Upon the gift to our Foreign Mission Work of any sum from $100 up, we 
will agree to pay the donor (or anyone he designates) a fixed sum every 


six months as long as he lives, the amount of payment being based on 
the recipient's age. 


An attractive income is thus guaranteed to the recipient for life, un- 
affected by depressions or other adversities that would affect the yield 
on other investments. None of the gift is used for mission work until our 
lifetime obligation has been completed. 


There are other attractive features to be found in annuity 
gifts. Write today for a copy of our FREE booklet that 
gives you all the details: “A Guaranteed Lifetime 
Investment with Mutual Benefits for Yourself 

and Others.” 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer 


BOARD OF 
WORLD MISSIONS 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


P.O. Box 330 
Nashville 1, Tenn. 











